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Folklore, Rumour and Prejudice 


by SONA ROSA BURSTEIN 


Presidential Address delivered before the Society at the 


Innual General Veeting on 1&8 March, 1959 


the third time that I stand before you to deliver the 


LHIs is 
customary address of the President at the Annual General Meeting. 
I his time the occasion moves me more than usual because it is my 
presidential swan song. Although the Folk-Lore Society was, 
academically, my first love and I have been a member of it for well 
over half my life, there is a peculiar intimacy in holding this office 
and in these three years the personnel and affairs of the society 
have grown verv close to me. For your confidence in holding me 
in office for so long a time, for your Co-operation, appreciation and 
encouragement in all my efforts, | thank you from my heart. It is 
comforting and reassuring to be able to hand over the reins of 
office to so capable a successor as Sir Arthur Waugh and we may 
congratulate ourselves on acquiring a President so eminently 
suited by experience, knowledge and interest to carry us through 
the next chapters of our history. 

Reviewing the Society's trends during these three years ot my 
term of office, I think we may say that we have become noticeably 


more time-conscious and purpose-conscious. ‘This development 


may well be due to the inspiration of our eightieth anniversary over 
a year ago. Our programmes have contained, in addition to the 
usual variety of all aspects of folklore, papers and symposia on the 
material collected, on techniques of collecting and on methods of 
utilizing the material collected by folklorists. All these have been 
followed by discussions filled with unmistakeable zest, enthusiasm 
and constructive value. Without complacency | think we may say 


that our folklore studies are becoming increasingly dynamic. 
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Folklore, Rumour and Prejudice 


by SONA ROSA BURSTEIN 


Presidential Address delivered before the Society at the 
Annual General Meeting on 18 March, 1959 


Tuts is the third time that I stand before you to deliver the 
customary address of the President at the Annual General Meeting. 
This time the occasion moves me more than usual because it is my 
presidential swan song. Although the Folk-Lore Society was, 
academically, my first love and I have been a member of it for well 
over half my life, there is a peculiar intimacy in holding this office 
and in these three years the personnel and affairs of the Society 
have grown very close to me. For your confidence in holding me 
in office for so long a time, for your co-operation, appreciation and 
encouragement in all my efforts, I thank you from my heart. It is 
comforting and reassuring to be able to hand over the reins of 
office to so capable a successor as Sir Arthur Waugh and we may 
congratulate ourselves on acquiring a President so eminently 
suited by experience, knowledge and interest to carry us through 
the next chapters of our history. 

Reviewing the Society’s trends during these three years of my 
term of office, I think we may say that we have become noticeably 
more time-conscious and purpose-conscious. This development 
may well be due to the inspiration of our eightieth anniversary over 
a year ago. Our programmes have contained, in addition to the 
usual variety of all aspects of folklore, papers and symposia on the 
material collected, on techniques of collecting and on methods of 
utilizing the material collected by folklorists. All these have been 
followed by discussions filled with unmistakeable zest, enthusiasm 
and constructive value. Without complacency I think we may say 
that our folklore studies are becoming increasingly dynamic. 
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In my two previous Presidential Addresses I have tried to do my 
modest share towards inspiring and fostering these trends by 
presenting to you the results of my careful research on the found- 
ing of the Society, the inspired labour that went towards establish- 
ing folklore as a science, and the devotion and effort that have kept 
our Society and its work alive and lively to the present day, in 
spite of two world wars. It may seem to you that the title that | 
have chosen for my tonight’s address, ‘Folklore, Rumour and 
Prejudice’, implies a change of subject — as though I had said all I 
had to say on the former matters. This is not so. Tonight’s paper 
is intended to be the completion of a trilogy; its sub-title might be 
‘Folklore in the Service of Man’. 

In recent years we have been at pains to remind ourselves of the 
lusty survival value of many of our folk traditions, of the presence 
and growth of new folklore in our midst. But our science of folk- 
lore must be a social science and in the light of many of the findings 
of the social sciences in the last twenty years, I think we must re- 
examine some of our folklore survivals with some anxiety. ‘The 
stresses of the tragedies of these years have directed the social 
sciences more and more towards problems of human relations. 
The ‘reduction of tensions’ has become a phrase common to 
sociology, anthropology, mental health and industrial research. 
The human relations involved are those between races, national- 
ities, between families and within the family, between older and 
younger generations, between colleagues in business and industry, 
in short between human beings everywhere. It is felt that the 
problem of group hatred, prejudice and intolerance must be solved 
before mankind can hope to live in peace. Experiments have been 
carried out, techniques invented for measuring attitudes, investiga- 
tions made into the roots of prejudice, and an increasing pile of 
literature has evolved. Sociologists, anthropologists and psycholo- 
gists participate and co-operate and sometimes can one hardly say 
to which discipline the research belongs. 

Where does folklore come into all this? Let us hear Marett’s 
words forty-one years ago, in his retiring Presidential Address just 
before the end of the First World War: ‘Now as students of folk- 
lore we are not concerned with the problems of social reconstruc- 
tion. Our business is to cultivate a particular corner of the field of 
science, and raise a goodly crop of truths; whereas it is for the 
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practical man — the food controller as it were —to see to it that 
our produce is not wasted. Nevertheless, how can we afford to shut 
our eyes to the meaning of this phase of downright revolution 
through which the world is passing?"! I should say that now, less 
than ever, can folklorists afford to shut their eyes to what is going 
on. For many of these prejudices which are so occupying the 
minds of all earnest thinkers are made of the very stuff of folklore. 

Prejudices are found to be largely based on certain pre-concep- 
tions which were usefully labelled ‘stereotypes’ by Walter Lipp- 
mann as long ago as 1922. A Students Dictionary of Psychological 
Terms, first published in 1928, defines ‘stereotype’ as ‘a group of 
ideas so uncritically believed that they prevent unbiased observa- 
tion or clear thinking about a situation’. In the New Dictionary of 
Psychology, edited by P. L. Harriman and published as lately as 
1952, it is defined as ‘an emotionalized concept of a race, an 
individual, a scale of values and so on, which is not changed by 
attempts to demonstrate its absurdity or a falsity’. When, in last 
year’s programme, Dr E. J. Lindgren gave us a paper on ‘Pre- 
conceptions of Primitives’, although the lecture was enjoyed, a 
number of members both before and after the meeting evinced a 
certain uneasy feeling that stereotypes had nothing to do with 
folklore. In fact, some of the most hardbitten stereotypes are those 
very folklore survivals about which I have just expressed anxiety. 
For instance there are the racial labels in our nursery rhymes. 
“Taffy was a Welshman, ‘Taffy was a thief’ is said to have evolved 
from one historical occasion, but it is an undoubted element of 
racial prejudice. Again, in the Mother Goose rhymes: 


Jack sold his eggs 

To a rogue of a Jew 
Who cheated him out 
Of half of his due. 


The Jew got the goose 
Which he vowed he would kill 


Resolving at once 
His pockets to fill. 


This is the form which appears in editions up to 1939. Later 


?*The Transvaluation of Culture’, reprinted in R. R. Marett, Psychology and 
Folklore, 1928, p 101. 
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editions seemed to be bowdlerized.* Bruno Lasker, in his study of 
race attitudes in children, gives the following illustration which 
he had received from a young woman: 

The word ‘Jew’ always awakens in my mind a momentary feeling of 
unpleasantness. I have never had any experience with a Jew which 
would arouse this feeling, and I was unable to account for it until I re- 
membered a fairy tale which somebody read to me when I was small. 
In this story,'the villain is a Jew, lying, thieving, and altogether a despic- 
able character. The story must have made a deep impression on me: as I 
had never seen a Jew, my childish mind pictured them all like this one.* 

The classic stereotype of folk tale motifs is, of course, the cruel 
stepmother. We know of course of the amazing range of variants 
of the Cinderella story in Marion R. Cox’s work on Cinderella 
published by this Society, and it is also the motif of Snow-White 
and the Seven Dwarfs. Child psychologists have found this motif 
to have actual adverse effects on children and on family life. The 
theme of the cruel mother-in-law and the calumniated wife is also 
fairly widespread. This has degenerated into an endless and 
monotonous music hall joke, but its actual nuisance-value as 
stereotype and prejudice in current human living is one to which 
I can give rueful evidence. In the course of my work on problems 
of old age, I have found it rearing its ugly head not within the 
family, but among certain social and welfare authorities who take 
it for granted that every daughter-in-law wants to get rid of every 
mother-in-law, and are therefore reluctant to take helpful action, 
however truly desperate the family situation may be. 

I have not yet made mention of that middle item of my title, 
rumour, which, in its nature of verbal transmission, is so nearly 

* Cf. the version in Opie, The Oxford Nursery Rhyme Book, 1955, p. 87: 

Jack sold his gold egg 

Toa merchant untrue. .. . 
Since this paper was delivered, | see in the New Statesman, 21 March, p. 390, 
that the D’Oyly Carte company has made an adjustment along similar lines in 
the W. S. Gilbert text. The middle line of 

[Who] pinches her figure 

Is blacked like a nigger 

With permanent walnut juice 
is replaced by ‘Is painted with vigour’. The writer quotes an ‘expert’ opinion 
that ‘this is a step in the right direction, leaving only about 999 steps to go’. 

* Bruno Lasker, Race Attitudes in Children, 1929, pp. 163-4. 


« For distribution of the motif, v. W. Lincke, Das Stiefmuttermotiv in Mdrchen 
der Germanischen Vélker, 1933. Cf. J. A. MacCulloch, Childhood of Fiction, 1905, 


p. 150. 
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related in character to the tradition which is the most abiding 
element of folklore. The definition of rumour in the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary is ‘General talk, report, or hearsay, of doubtful ac- 
curacy; ... current but unverified statement or assertion’. Just as 
prejudice is dangerous for its regardlessness of fact, so it is the 
unverified character of rumour that makes it the dangerous col- 
laborator of prejudice. Beginning with traveller’s tales, tales of 
‘men whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders’, the variations 
of characteristics attributed to what psychologists call the ‘out- 
group” are endless. ‘The medieval Jew was believed to have horns 
and a tail and to be related to the Devil himself! In the seventeenth 
century Sir Thomas Browne gave it as ‘a received opinion’ that 
Jews had a special and disinctive smell, but says that he does not 
believe it. The same thing has been declared at a much later date of 
Negroes. Negroes on the other hand are said to declare, ‘Niggers 
smell from sweat. But white folks smell all the time.’* A great 
Japanese anatomist, Buntaro Adachi, published a monograph ‘on 
the Smell of Europeans’. Bergen Evans, who cites it in his Natural 
History of Nonsense, says, “Uhat the particular Europeans whose 
smell he disliked happened to be the Germans, must have consti- 
tuted a minor strain on the Axis.’ One terrible example of con- 
ditioning and exploiting folk belief is a sentence from the German 
paper, Der Stiirmer in 1936, ‘A bull can, simply by catching sight 
of a Jew, become mad.”? 

The world of folk-tale provides us with the prototype of the 
spreading rumour based on an initial misconception. This is the 
tale of Henny-penny who, when an acorn fell on her head, as- 
sumed the sky was falling. (The tale is sometimes told of a cock.) 
The story as engagingly retold by Joseph Jacobs, runs as follows: 
‘One day Henny-penny was picking up corn in the corn yard when 
— whack! — something hit her upon the head. ‘Goodness graci- 
ous me,”’ said Henny-penny, ““The sky’s a-going to fall: I must go 
and tell the king.”” So she went along, and she went along, and she 
went along till she met Cocky-locky. Well, Cocky-locky asks her 


* As opposed to the ‘in-group’ which is one’s own. 

* See Sir Thomas Browne, Pseudodoxia Epidemica, 1646, Bk. IV, Chap. 10; 
Joshua Trachtenberg, The Devil and the Jews, 1943, Chap. 3 et passim; Bergen 
Evans, The Natural History of Nonsense, Mermaid Books, 1953, p. 151. Cf. 
Marie Bonaparte, Myths of War, 1947, Chap. VII. 

” Rolf Tell, Nazi Guide to Nazism, London, 1942, p. 126. 
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where she is going, and she tells him that she is going to tell the king 
the sky is falling. He goes with her and they meet in turn Ducky- 
daddles, Goosey-poosey, Turkey-lurkey, to each of whom the tale 
is repeated, and finally Foxy-woxy. Foxy-woxy leads them by a 
“short way” to the king’s palace but actually into a narrow dark 
hole which is the entrance to his cave. ‘here Turkey-lurkey, 
Goosey-poosey and Ducky-daddles enter in turn and he snaps off 
their heads and the only one who escapes is Henny-penny who 
runs home and “never told the king the sky was falling”.’ So the 
story is actually a cautionary tale, showing the exploitation of a 
fright-begotten rumour by the wicked Foxy-woxy. 

If you want evidence of the growth of folklore in our own day, 
I think it is not a very far cry from this simple tale of the cumula- 
tive panic of Henny-penny, Ducky-daddles, Goosey-poosey, and 
Turkey-lurkey to the panic over the expected invasion from Mars 
in America in the year 1938. A vivid and over-realistic broadcast, 
purporting to describe an invasion of the earth by Martians, led to 
a widespread and disastrous rumour. Orson Welles took the chief 
part, that of a professor of astronomy. ‘Long before the broadcast 
had ended, people all over the United States were praying, crying, 
fleeing frantically to escape death from the Martians. Some ran to 
rescue loved ones. Others telephoned farewells or warnings, hurried 
to inform neighbours, sought information from newspapers or 
radio stations, summoned ambulances and police cars. At least six 
million people heard the broadcast. At least a million of them were 
frightened or disturbed.’ A similar case which comes to my mind 
also comes from America. It is that of the ‘Phantom Anaesthetist’ 
of Mattoon, Illinois. It began towards the end of 1944 when a 
woman reported to the police that someone had opened her bed- 
room window and sprayed her with a sweet-smelling gas which 
partially paralysed her legs and made her ill. Other cases with 
similar symptoms began to be reported. A widespread police in- 
vestigation failed to catch the ‘gasser’. Nevertheless rumour and 
newspaper headlines concerning the ‘mad anaesthetist’ and the 
‘anaesthetic prowler’ created a state of mass hysteria which lasted 
at least a couple of weeks.® 

§ See Hadley Cantrill, The Invasion from Mars, 1940. 


* For this and preceding reference, see Readings in Social Psychology, ed. 
Swanson, Newcomb, Hartley et al., 1952. 
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Conditions of stress or special situations such as war or disaster 
lend themselves particularly to the exercise of prejudice (some- 
times otherwise dormant), the revival of folk belief, or the creation 
of new myths, or the flight of rumour. A notable characteristic of 
all these conditions is complete disregard of consistency. Thus, 
during the war, an American soldier observed that Jews were 
avoiding recruitment. When facts and figures were put before him 
to prove him wrong, his answer was, in effect, ‘Yes, and they're 
getting all the best jobs in the Army.’ 

Marie Bonaparte, a well-known French psychoanalyst, has made 
a profound psychological study of the numerous myths that arise 
and spread during a war.'® J. A. Meerloo, a Dutch psychologist, 
now in America, who was in Holland throughout the occupation, 
has written some highly valuable studies of the belief and rumours 
prevalent among people in such unnatural and anxious conditions 
as that of living in a country occupied by the enemy. He was there 
and these studies are red-hot from the mint. They bear such 
illuminating titles as Total War and the Human Mind, Patterns of 
Panic and Delusion and Mass-Delusion. Out of his very intense per- 
sonal experience he writes, ‘Vague and confused fears and threats 
make people skittish and agitated. They can be made ripe for panic 
in many ways. Their imagination may magnify fear. Exceptionally 
frightened individuals make . . . good infection centres to aggra- 
vate uncontrollable suspicions and fear. False rumours spread 
and make people even more suspicious. Pathological imaginations 
aver that something really bad has happened: ‘Our springs are 
infected with disease, our children are sacrificed for ritual pur- 
poses,”’ and suddenly panic, fury, and pogrom break loose.’ He 
then quotes some of the fearful tales which spread during the Nazi 
invasion. ‘Sharp-shooting parachutists and snipers were discovered 
everywhere, even where they were not.’ “The enemy distributed 
poisoned chocolate.’ “The enemy dropped parachutists in nuns’ 


1° Myths of War, 1947, Chap. III, “The myth of the doctored wine’, is a 
characteristic chapter based on the rumour (current in the French army) that the 
soldiers’ wine ration was doctored and the coffee drugged ‘to keep the young men 
quiet’ (p. 54) by reducing sexual desire. The belief in the secret administration of 
a sedative drug in food was also current in British internment camps for Austrian 
and German refugees. Cf. Livia Laurent, A Tale of Internment, London, 1942, 
p. 67, commenting on the nervous quarrelsomeness of internees in the com- 
parative freedom of an Isle of Man camp, after removal from Holloway gaol: 
“The story went that a sedative had been mixed with our food there, that’s why 
we had been so peaceful and placid in prison.’ 
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where she is going, and she tells him that she is going to tell the king 
the sky is falling. He goes with her and they meet in turn Ducky- 
daddles, Goosey-poosey, ‘Turkey-lurkey, to each of whom the tale 
is repeated, and finally Foxy-woxy. Foxy-woxy leads them by a 
“short way”’ to the king’s palace but actually into a narrow dark 
hole which is the entrance to his cave. ‘Vhere Turkey-lurkey, 
Goosey-poosey and Ducky-daddles enter in turn and he snaps off 
their heads and the only one who escapes is Henny-penny who 
runs home and “never told the king the sky was falling”.’ So the 
story is actually a cautionary tale, showing the exploitation of a 
fright-begotten rumour by the wicked Foxy-woxy. 

If you want evidence of the growth of folklore in our own day, 
I think it is not a very far cry from this simple tale of the cumula- 
tive panic of Henny-penny, Ducky-daddles, Goosey-poosey, and 
Turkey-lurkey to the panic over the expected invasion from Mars 
in America in the year 1938. A vivid and over-realistic broadcast, 
purporting to describe an invasion of the earth by Martians, led to 
a widespread and disastrous rumour. Orson Welles took the chief 
part, that of a professor of astronomy. ‘Long before the broadcast 
had ended, people all over the United States were praying, crying, 
fleeing frantically to escape death from the Martians. Some ran to 
rescue loved ones. Others telephoned farewells or warnings, hurried 
to inform neighbours, sought information from newspapers or 
radio stations, summoned ambulances and police cars. At least six 
million people heard the broadcast. At least a million of them were 
frightened or disturbed.’* A similar case which comes to my mind 
also comes from America. It is that of the ‘Phantom Anaesthetist’ 
of Mattoon, Illinois. It began towards the end of 1944 when a 
woman reported to the police that someone had opened her bed- 
room window and sprayed her with a sweet-smelling gas which 
partially paralysed her legs and made her ill. Other cases with 
similar symptoms began to be reported. A widespread police in- 
vestigation failed to catch the ‘gasser’. Nevertheless rumour and 
newspaper headlines concerning the ‘mad anaesthetist’ and the 
‘anaesthetic prowler’ created a state of mass hysteria which lasted 
at least a couple of weeks.® 

* See Hadley Cantrill, The Invasion from Mars, 1940. 


* For this and preceding reference, see Readings in Social Psychology, ed. 
Swanson, Newcomb, Hartley et al., 1952. 
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Conditions of stress or special situations such as war or disaster 
lend themselves particularly to the exercise of prejudice (some- 
times otherwise dormant), the revival of folk belief, or the creation 
of new myths, or the flight of rumour. A notable characteristic of 
all these conditions is complete disregard of consistency. Thus, 
during the war, an American soldier observed that Jews were 
avoiding recruitment. When facts and figures were put before him 
to prove him wrong, his answer was, in effect, ‘Yes, and they’re 
getting all the best jobs in the Army.’ 

Marie Bonaparte, a well-known French psychoanalyst, has made 
a profound psychological study of the numerous myths that arise 
and spread during a war.'® J. A. Meerloo, a Dutch psychologist, 
now in America, who was in Holland throughout the occupation, 
has written some highly valuable studies of the belief and rumours 
prevalent among people in such unnatural and anxious conditions 
as that of living in a country occupied by the enemy. He was there 
and these studies are red-hot from the mint. They bear such 
illuminating titles as Total War and the Human Mind, Patterns of 
Panic and Delusion and Mass-Delusion. Out of his very intense per- 
sonal experience he writes, ‘Vague and confused fears and threats 
make people skittish and agitated. They can be made ripe for panic 
in many ways. Their imagination may magnify fear. Exceptionally 
frightened individuals make . . . good infection centres to aggra- 
vate uncontrollable suspicions and fear. False rumours spread 
and make people even more suspicious. Pathological imaginations 
aver that something really bad has happened: “Our springs are 
infected with disease, our children are sacrificed for ritual pur- 
poses,” and suddenly panic, fury, and pogrom break loose.’ He 
then quotes some of the fearful tales which spread during the Nazi 
invasion. ‘Sharp-shooting parachutists and snipers were discovered 
everywhere, even where they were not.’ “The enemy distributed 
poisoned chocolate.’ “The enemy dropped parachutists in nuns’ 


1° Myths of War, 1947, Chap. III, “The myth of the doctored wine’, is a 
characteristic chapter based on the rumour (current in the French army) that the 
soldiers’ wine ration was doctored and the coffee drugged ‘to keep the young men 
quiet’ (p. 54) by reducing sexual desire. The belief in the secret administration of 
a sedative drug in food was also current in British internment camps for Austrian 
and German refugees. Cf. Livia Laurent, A Tale of Internment, London, 1942, 
p. 67, commenting on the nervous quarrelsomeness of internees in the com- 
parative freedom of an Isle of Man camp, after removal from Holloway gaol: 
“The story went that a sedative had been mixed with our food there, that’s why 
we had been so peaceful and placid in prison.’ 
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clothing.’ Fear and danger were found lurking everywhere. Old 
superstitions and magic fantasies made people more and more 
sensitive to fear. Horror stories, gas-war, illusions about atomic 
destruction, gigantic tanks, all fascinated people, hypnotized them 
and made them jittery." 

Meerloo makes special reference to one particular development 
of these conditions, the new ‘virtue’ of spying. He gives it a name, 
‘Spyonnoia’, which he says is the disease of the latent panic in 
people. ‘It has become a new virtue’, he says, ‘to suspect our fellow 
citizen, to project on him all the evils that are printed in the 
modern slogans about spies and traitors.’"* ‘When the terror of 
spyonnoia reigns nobody is safe any longer against slander and ac- 
cusation. People are afraid of their own expressions, the very word 
they speak may turn against them.’ 

I have dwelt somewhat lengthily on this aspect because to me it 
is so reminiscent of the atmosphere of the witch-mania in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, to which I shall return later. 
Gustave Le Bon, in his classic work The Crowd, referring to the 
credulity of crowds, says, ‘persons who went through the siege of 
Paris saw numerous examples of this credulity of crowds. A candle 
alight in an upper storey was immediately looked upon as a signal 
given besiegers, although it was evident, after a moment of re- 
flection, that it was utterly impossible to catch sight of the light of 
the candle at a distance of several miles.’ In the recent war there 
were rumours that certain German refugees were signalling to the 
enemy with electric torches up their chimneys. | myself and 
people known to me heard these rumours. 

This type of suspicion brings into the story that hoary old 
character, well known to folklorists, the scapegoat. The term is 
derived from the goat upon whose head Aaron symbolically laid 
the sins of the people on the Day of Atonement, after which it was 
led away into the wilderness.'* Frazer devoted a whole volume of 
The Golden Bough to the subject of the scapegoat and the wide- 
spread parallel usages in the primitive world and the world of 
folklore and custom. Anthropologically it implies any material 
object, animal, bird or person on whom the bad luck, diseases, 
misfortunes and sins of any individual or group may be sym- 


1 J. A. Meerloo, Patterns of Panic, 1950, pp. 33-34- 
13 Thid., p. 44. 8 Jbid., p. 46. Leviticus xvi. 
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bolically placed, and which is then turned loose or cast away or 
driven off with stones and so forth in the belief that it then takes 
away all the evils placed upon it. Where a human scapegoat was 
determined by priests or supernatural divination, it was not un- 
usual even in ancient times that the lot should fall upon a criminal 
or an unpopular character. In modern times even the dictionary 
gives, as a secondary meaning, ‘person bearing blame due to 
others.’ Modern psychology makes a feature of the ‘scapegoat 
theory’ of prejudice, and even makes a verb of it_and speaks of 
‘scapegoating’. Samuel Tenenbaum, the author of a book called 
Why Men Hate (1947), speaks of it as the ‘failure alibi’. We all 
know, by observation and experience, how an angry person tries to 
‘take it out’ of somebody (i.e. scapegoat). A rationalization of 
prejudice involves putting the blame on a disliked minority, ac- 
cusing them of all sorts of crimes and vices. The members of the 
group become bad characters, with discreditable motives for their 
actions. Sometimes the prejudiced person will attribute to the dis- 
liked person traits and intentions which he himself possesses. 

The mode of thought which prevails when popular imagination 
is dominated by fears and hatreds has been aptly described by one 
writer, Josef Rysan, as “The Folklore of Defamation’. ‘Under cer- 
tain conditions’, he points out, ‘particularly in a situation of crisis, 
individuals and groups become dominated by fears of danger and 
longings to overcome it to such an extent that their imagination 
precipitates the pent-up emotions, objectifies them and projects 
them on to the surroundings. These externalizations of extra- 
ordinary emotional experience are eventually mistaken for reality.’ 

Such was the position at the height of the witchcraft beliefs 
which swept this island and the continent of Europe in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Two very pertinent cases from 
seventeenth-century Scotland are quoted by Sir George Mackenzie 
in his Laws and Customs of Scotland in Matters Criminal (printed in 
the History of the Witches of Renfrewshire in 1678). Sir George acted 
as counsel for the defence for accused witches, a grace permitted in 
Scottish procedure only. He describes his examination of some 
women who had made a judicial confession. One, a ‘silly creature’ 
as he calls her, told him under secrecy that she had confessed not 
because she was guilty, ‘but being a poor creature who wrought for 

Southern Folklore Quarterly, XTX, 1955, pp. 143-9. 
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her meat, and being defamed for a witch, she knew she would 
starve, for no person thereafter would either give her meat or 
lodging, and that all men would beat her and how! like dogs at her, 
and that therefore she desired to be out of the world; whereupon 
she wept most bitterly and upon her knees called God to witness 
what she said.’ A second case he cites is of a woman who, when 
someone pulled up her sleeve and claimed to have found a witch- 
mark on her arm, ran home and begged her neighbours to denounce 
her. Otherwise, she said, the Devil would make her kill herself. 
The neighbours seemed to have refused to accept the suspicion 
that she was a witch and tried to calm her. But the next morning 
she was found drowned in the River Clyde. Her fear had been too 
great for her to bear. 

A witchcraft trial of peculiar interest took place in Wiirttemberg 
earlier in the seventeenth century (1615-21). This was the case of 
the mother of Johann Kepler, the famous astronomer. Her case 
casts considerable light on the communal psychological situation. 
The ‘Keplerin’ as she was called, deserted by a thriftless husband, 
soured and embittered by misfortune, made morose and eccentric 
by solitude, was accused of witchcraft by a neighbour whom she 
had insulted. Her astronomer son, defending her, was under no 
illusion as to her temper. He described her as ‘small, thin, swarthy, 
sharp-tongued, quarrelsome, of evil mind’, and a disturber of the 
whole community. In a letter he writes: 

Rumour is an evil than which none is swifter; for this suspicion 
spread at once among highly superstitious folk, since they based their 
argument on the seventy years’ age of my mother and on several of the 
faults with which my mother is burdened . . . prying, violent anger... 
persistence in complaints, which vices at that age are very common. .. .'® 
About forty years earlier, George Giffard (1587) sketched a deft 
picture of the spread of rumour and suspicion arising from local 
quarrels. He writes: 

Some woman doth fall out bitterly with her neighbour: there fol- 
loweth some great hurt.... There is a suspicion conceived. Within a 
few years she is in some jarre with an other. This is noted of all. Great 
fame is spread of the matter. Mother W. is a witch... . Well, Mother 
W. doth begin to be very odious and terrible unto many, her neighbours 

6 J. Keppler, 7. Keppleri .. . opera omnia, ed. by C. Frisch, Vol. 8, Stuttgart, 


1858-71. 
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dare say nothing but yet in their hearts they wish she were hanged. 
Shortly after an other falleth sick and doth pine. ... Everyone sayth 
now that Mother W. is a witch in deede. . . . It is out of all doubt.!” 


Writers on rumour, prejudice and human relations in general 
have observed how selective is human memory, especially on 
controversial matters, and how the individual interprets speech on 
a contentious topic in accordance with his own particular ex- 
perience and interest — i.e. within what the psychologist calls his 
‘frame of reference’. I have had personal experience of this myself, 
when speaking from this very platform to members of this Society! 
Once | had occasion to mention that old people are good in- 
formants for folklore collectors, in that they are likely to carry in 
their memories some of the traditions of a generation ago. A mem- 
ber in the audience expressed firm disagreement with my assertion 
that ‘old people were the best informants!’ This is an assertion I 
never made and do not believe. ‘The work of Iona and Peter Opie 
and of Lady Gomme (among others) before them has shown us 
what valuable folklore material is to be collected from children. 
Middle-aged and young people undoubtedly co-operate actively 
with our field-workers. The question of best did not arise. Un- 
repentantly, I shall continue to urge collectors, especially young 
ones, when they are seeking informants, to pay adequate attention 
to any old folks who may be hovering in the background. They’re 
good! But don’t omit other age-groups. They are good, too! 

Another misinterpretation to which I have been subjected 
through this habit of partial or selective attention is in the matter 
of my witchcraft researches. As a gerontologist, I have been es- 
pecially interested in the study of the great number of o/d women 
who appear in case after case, trial after trial, pamphlet after 
pamphlet, of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as suspected 
witches. It has therefore been assumed that I present the thesis 
that all accused and condemned witches were old women. Again I 
affirm that this is neither my assertion nor my belief. Among 
doctors, psychologists, psychiatrists, social workers, teachers, there 
are those who are concerned primarily with the young, or with 
adults, or with old people. Among the witchcraft cases, my chief 
concern is with the old women. 

1? George Giffard, Discourse of the subtle practices of devils, 1587, G4 and G4 


verso. 
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It is not the purpose of this paper to examine the long and com- 
plex belief in witchcraft, which reached its height in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Certain it is that accusation, prosecu- 
tion and punishment for its practice fell upon people of both sexes 
and all ages. A catalogue of 151 witches and wizards executed in 
the town of Wiirzburg in Bavaria in the years 1627 to 162g in- 
cludes such descriptions as ‘a student who could speak all manner 
of languages’, ‘little Barbara, the prettiest girl in Wurzburg’, and 
the little son of a councillor. No, the suspected and accused 
witches were not all old women. But a vast proportion of old 
women living at that time were in danger of the suspicion and 
accusation. Here was a stereotype, if ever there was one! Listen to 
a description written by Archbishop Haresnett in 1603 of the 
popular accepted idea of a witch: 


...an old weather-beaten croane, having her chinne and her knees 
meeting for age, like a bow leaning on a shaft, hollow-eyed, untoothed, 
furrowed on her face, her lippes trembling with the palsie, going 
mumbling in the streets; one that hath forgotten her pater noster and yet 
hath a shrewd tongue in her head to call a drab a drab. 


More than forty years later, another clergyman, John Gaule, vicar 
of Great Staughton, a contemporary resident in East Anglia at the 
time of Matthew Hopkins’ great witch-drive in that region, writes: 
‘Every old woman with a wrinkled face, a furred brow, a hairy lip, 
a squeaking voice, or a scolding tongue, a skull-cap on her head, a 
spindle in her hand, a Dog or Cat at her side, is not only suspected 
but pronounced for a witch.’!® 

The descriptions, the pin-pointing of this stereotyped figure, are 
repeated ad nauseam. James | is reported by Sir John Harington as 
asking why the Devil should show a continual preference for 
‘ancient women’ to be his instruments. Controversial writers, con- 
temporary and of later times, reiterated the stereotype, either in 
defence of the accused woman or in furious denial that the un- 
deniably popular concept was true. A passage in a letter written in 
the early sixteenth century by Cornelius Agrippa to a friend has a 
dreadful relevance to our present story. He is writing of ‘a certain 
decrepit old woman’, who ‘under dire tortures’ confessed herself 


*® Samuel Harsnett, A Declaration of Egregious Popish Impostures, 1603, p. 136. 
* John Gaule, Select Cases of Conscience, 1646. 
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to be a witch and to have practised the whole repertory of witch- 
craft — denying Christ, raising storms, flying through the air, 
damaging men and cattle... . The official master of the heretics, 
Savin, publicized and emphasized the details of the confession in 
order to incite the populace to a witch hunt. It is what follows in 
the letter that is significant: *. . . ‘There is a murmuring of the mob 
against poor littke women, a detestable hatred springs up. Here 
and there the peasantry confer together and many crippled old 
women are seized, but most run from the danger.’*° Inevitably one 
recalls lynchings and pogroms in painfully recent years. 

At all periods of history, especially in troubled times, there have 
been out-groups who ‘got on the nerves’ of the in-group, the 
dominating body of people. ‘These — call them scapegoats or whip- 
ping-boys, as you will— got the blame for unsatisfactory con- 
ditions or hurtful incidents, or provided safety-valves for nervous 
tension. The days of the witch-trials were days of intensified 
religious emotion, economic distress and general bewilderment. 
The prevalent beliefs in witchcraft provided ready-made moulds 
for the fancies of sick or unhappy minds seeking relief in the 
delusional transformation of reality. They also provided oppor- 
tunity for position-seekers and informers to accuse unpopular 
characters of prohibited practices and so be rid of them. Thus all 
ages were involved. But the throngs of beggars and vagrants of 
England's ‘golden age’ of Elizabeth I must have included num- 
bers of old women who had outlived family and friends or been 
left behind in the migration in quest of easier living. I have in very 
recent days witnessed the peculiar exasperation and fear induced 
in neighbours by certain forms of senile psychosis. One can readily 
understand how the very sight of numbers of old women — ragged, 
bent, shrunken, mumbling and begging for their bread — might 
create and intensify social prejudice, while the old women them- 
selves, hovering on the borderline of only a mild confusion, could 
be driven to raving insanity or aggravated into a desperate hos- 
tility towards society. The reciprocity of grievance is a fact of im- 
portance to remember! 

Four hundred years ago old women were in the news and today 
old people are in the news again. By now it has become a common- 
place to say that improvements in medical science and public 


*” H. Morley, Life of Cornelius Agrippa, 1856, Vol. 2, p. 71. 
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health measures have prolonged human lives and for these and less 
good reasons, such as the decimations of world wars, there are 
proportionately more old people in the population than formerly. 
The fact has raised a new crop of pressures and problems — in 
housing, in industry, in the family. Old traditional tensions — as 
expressed in the old mother-in-law bogey— have increasing reality. 
Again we have to recognize the old inconsistency between stereo- 
typed beliefs and actual, recognizable and measurable facts. A. J. 
Marrow”! quotes such a case of prejudice in the face of facts, ina 
matter of employment of older workers. In a company in which a 
definite study on industrial employment was being made, three 
precise reasons were given for discriminating against the employ- 
ment of women over thirty, viz.: (1) they were slow in learning; 
(2) they were more frequently absent; (3) they produced less per 
hour. A careful statistical survey of the facts, made urgent by war- 
time labour shortage, disproved these beliefs. Before the facts were 
published, a representative forewoman was asked about the pro- 
gress of eight older workers in her department and answered very 
satisfactorily and warmly in their favour. When, however, she was 
offered candidates of thirty-plus to fill vacancies in her unit, she 
recoiled, shocked, with the firm assertion that ‘older people are not 
strong enough to stand the pace’. When shown the results of the 
research survey, she made the stereotyped objections of slow learn- 
ing, frequent absences, less staying power and frequent leaving 
of jobs. Her own elder workers were ‘exceptions’ — all eight of 
them! 

There are members of this audience who will share with me in 
rueful recognition of something familiar in that word ‘exceptions’, 
the subtle (and, I hope, unconscious) insult in the implication of 
being ‘different’ from your oh-so-different racial group or social 
category, and therefore acceptable. 

The saga of ‘scapegoating’ is a long and a sorry one. The early 
Christians were the deviants of their time from the social norm and 
provided the Romans with ready scapegoats, to be charged with 
‘hatred of the human race’, and even to be accused of ritual 
murder. One of the early Christian Fathers, Tertullian, writes: 





71 A. J. Marrow, Living without Hate, 1951, pp. 52-6; A. J. Marrow and 
J. R. P. French, ‘Changing a stereotype in industry’, in 7. Soc. Issues, 1945, 
No. 1, p. 30. 
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“They take the Christians to be the cause of every disaster of the 
State, of every misfortune of the people. If the Tiber reaches the 
wall, if the Nile does not reach the fields, if the sky does not move 
or if the earth does, if there is a famine or if there is a plague, the 
cry is at once, ““The Christians to the lions!””’ And three centuries 
later, Augustine wrote ironically, “There is a shortage of rain. 
Surely the Christians are the cause of it.’ 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the very centuries of 
the historic revival of learning, primitive ideas of the causation of 
disease and disaster were still extant as accredited belief and prac- 
tice. How readily, therefore, would all the adversities that man is 
heir to, all disasters such as floods, insect plagues, and accidents; 
disease of man or beast; the refusal of a cow to give milk or of the 
butter to churn, be attributed to someone who, by appearance, 
character or some furtiveness or aggression of manner, filled the 
bill for the current picture of a witch. “The world is now at that 
stay,’ cried Reginald Scot in 1584, ‘... that even as when the 
heathen persecuted the christians, if anie were accused to beleeve 
in Christ, the common people cried Ad leonem: so now, if anie 
woman, be she never so honest, be accused of witchcraft, they crie 
Ad ignem.’ 

John Webster (1610-82), writing in 1677 to refute the beliefs in 
witches, said that he thought the pretence of sorcery was simply 
one of the malpractices of ‘all wicked persons’. Among these mal- 
practices he includes and describes the practice of plague-spreading 
by the smearing of doorposts and lintels with infectious and 
poisonous matter. ‘The accusation of plague-spreading and well- 
poisoning is one of the historic examples of scapegoating, to be 
revived with dreary regularity at the onset of any incomprehensible 
and terrible epidemic. How the rumour originated that some 
criminal group was responsible for artificially producing the Black 
Death is not known. As with all rumours, the assertion was sud- 
denly there. At first there was no agreement. “The nobility sus- 
pected the common people, the hatred of the poor caused them to 
charge the rich. Many considered the Jews the perpetrators of this 
godless outrage, others again the lepers.’ Ultimately it was agreed 
that the Jews were to blame. The rage of the populace spread like 
a forest fire. With and without trial, Jews were massacred or 
judicially burnt in Provence, in Burgundy, in Switzerland. A 
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Strasbourg Chronicle of 1348 gives a dramatic verse-account of a 
mass-burning of Jews.”* 

The samples could go on indefinitely, but I think we have 
enough material for one evening. ‘The violent and shocking 
results of anti-Semitism in our time and the persistence of colour- 
bar problems in the U.S.A., South Africa and elsewhere, have 
tended to give a ‘stereotype’ of the very concept of prejudice. This 
must not be limited to race prejudice alone. I am happy that the 
social scientists who were inspired by these very factors to study 
the roots of prejudice and seek for solutions have come to this 
understanding.** I should like to recommend to you the book 
which I quoted earlier — Living Without Hate by A. J. Marrow. 
Dr Marrow is an unusual combination of businessman, scholar, 
teacher and civic leader. His rather moving book, based on sound 
experience and precise experiment, in a study in what is now called 
‘action research’, covers such factors of human relationship as race 
attitudes, food prejudices, employer prejudices, customer pre- 
judices, religious and personal differences, equality of treatment 
and opportunity, and an index of discrimination in matters such as 
housing, public facilities and services, employment etc. 

What, then is the place of folklore in this disturbed world of 
ours, that drives us to analyse and measure and chart how we are to 
live side by side within it? My first answer is that — as I said at the 
beginning — if we are to take our place among the social sciences, 
we cannot just stand by and deplore. Let me not seem to imply 
that folklorists are indifferent to the misuse of the traditional 
material they collect. Last December The Sunday Times published 
a series of extracts from the Life of Alexander Fleming. There 
followed a number of letters under the heading ‘Gypsies’ Penicillin’ 
(14.12.58, 21.12.58, 28.12.58, 4.1.59, 11.1.59, 18.1.59). Among 
remedies recommended were mouldy wheat-straw for boils (Suf- 
folk), mouldy cheese for a wound (unplaced), ‘rotten apple for a 
stye’ (Pennines), mouldy porridge, mouldy bread etc., for this and 


*2 Johannes Nohl, The Black Death, trans. H. Clarke, 1926, p. 182; J. Trach- 
tenberg, op. cit., p. 107 et passim. 

*8 Notably: Studies in Prejudice, edited by Max Horkheimer and 5S. H. Flower- 
man, a series of publications begun in 1950 and including such significant titles 
as Dynamics of Prejudice by B. Bettelheim and M. Janowitz and Anti-Semitism 
and Emotional Disorder by N. W. Ackerman and M. Jahoda; G. W. Allport and 
L. Postman, The Psychology of Rumour, 1945; G. W. Allport, The Nature of 


Prejudice, 1954. 
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that, from here and there. The correspondence continued into Jan- 
uary 1959 and in Reveille of 15 January appeared an article called 
‘Healed wounds from mouldy cheese’. The article, which is a 
rehash of the correspondence quoted, says, ‘mould has been used 
for countless cures in the past’, and gives the quoted instances, 
regardless of fact or folklore, proof or hearsay. This particular 
instance was drawn to my attention by our member, Colonel 
P. W. F. Brown, as ‘a glaring example of dangerous newspaper folk- 
lore’. I quote it, not only for its value as a glaring example, but 
because Colonel Brown’s watchfulness is one of the things that 
folklorists are for. 

Members of this Society have written to the Press about such 
matters, and our Council has more than once earnestly discussed 
how to safeguard against the danger of the cult of the horrific in 
certain witchcraft exhibitions. But I feel this is not enough. 

We assume — and are, I think, right in assuming — that our 
business is to collect and assemble folklore material and then pre- 
sent selections of this material in some orientation, by means of 
communications (lectures, papers and books) to the listening and 
reading public. The idea that our work has some social responsi- 
bility is growing and I was delighted when Dr lorwerth Peate 
took as the subject of his recent Presidential Address to Section H 
(Anthropology) of the British Association, “The Study of Folk 
Life: and its Part in the Defence of Civilization.’ 

Our habit of collation and objective presentation has, however, 
brought me some shocks in my own working experience. My other 
interest, gerontology, brings me into association with other dis- 
ciplines — especially social medicine and social psychology. At an 
International Congress of Gerontology, held here in London in 
1954, | presented a paper on old age in primitive societies. It was 
what seemed to me a neat account, with carefuily-chosen examples, 
of the rule of the aged (gerontocracy); of the adverse psychological 
effect on the young men of disparity in mating, when the old men 
marry the young women; of the effect of culture change and the 
conflict of the generations; and also— inevitable in any such account 
— of the disposal of the aged by abandonment or geronticide, i.e. 
killing the aged when their powers are waning. This last I described 
as ‘one form of adjustment to old age problems’, pointing out that, 

*4 The Advancement of Science, Vol. XV, no. 58, 1958, p. 86 ff. 
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in the mores or culture pattern of a given society, this could be an 
act of respect or even self-requested; that the feeling against out- 
living one’s usefulness in, for example, an Arctic village where life 
was particularly strenuous, could be so strong as to cause social 
embarrassment and even serious conflict between old tradition and 
the teaching of the mission school. At lunch, after I had de- 
livered this paper, I was introduced to a French psychiatrist 
whose opinion | valued. To my dismay, he turned and rent me 
for propounding and advocating a Hitlerian philosophy of geron- 
ticide! 

My second shock was milder but quite important. ‘This time in 
Switzerland, again at a lunch-table where, as the guest of an 
eminent psychiatrist, | was giving some examples of folk-medicine 
in surviving belief and practice, mainly for their entertainment 
value. My host’s secretary, herself well trained in psychology, said 
in some astonishment, ‘But — do you think these things are right? 
Do you approve?’ 

On each of these occasions I, of course, warmly defended my 
objectivity as anthropologist and folklorist — but the two incidents 
made me thoughtful. It came home to me sharply that no amount 
of work, from the depth of a sincerely well-intentioned heart, has 
meaning if one does not get one’s meaning across. In both these 
cases the listener was someone trained in special understanding of 
the human mind and behaviour — but in other disciplines, with 
other techniques of approach and presentation than the anthro- 
pologist and folklorist. 1 quote these experiences to you, my fellow 
folklorists, because I feel that, with greater awareness on our parts, 
neither the lay reader or listener nor the specialist in other dis- 
ciplines should mistake our active position in social science. 

On 18 August, 1948, there was born here in London (at an 
International Congress for Mental Health) the World Federation 
for Mental Health. It was born of the profound anxiety felt at the 
tensions, hostilities and distresses still existent in a war-racked 
world. Its declared aims were ‘to promote among all peoples and 
nations the highest possible level of mental health, in its broadest 
biological, educational and social aspects’. An International Pre- 
paratory Commission for the London Congress discussed the 
relevant matters from the combined viewpoints of sociology, psy- 
chology, psychiatry, social work, anthropology, political science, 
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philosophy and theology. I should like to quote some short ex- 
tracts from the Statement which they prepared: 


The social sciences and psychiatry . . . offer a better understanding of 
the great obstacles to rapid progress in human affairs. Man and his 
society are closely interpendent. Social institutions such as family and 
school impose their imprint early in the personality development of 
their members, who in turn perpetuate the traditional pattern to which 
they have been moulded. . . . 

Perhaps the most important contribution of the social sciences in their 
joint approach to the urgent problems facing mankind is the recognition 
of the plasticity of human behaviour and social institutions, and of each 
to change.” 


Surely this embraces the very stuff of folklore! Dr Frank 
Fremont-Smith, in his Presidential Address at the Eighth Annual 
Meeting of the Federation in Istanbul in 1955, said: ‘Can man’s 
increasing understanding of his own behaviour save mankind from 
self-destruction? This is the great challenge!’ I have before tonight 
affirmed from this platform that folklore is a science not only of 
knowledge but of understanding.”* Here and now I reaffirm it and 
also my belief that folklorists can and must participate in any 
response to such a challenge. 

In a recent review of the book, The Footsteps of Anne Frank, 
Storm Jameson comments on the ‘ordinariness’ of the people in- 
volved in this almost unbearably tragic story. She says, ‘Very 
ordinary persons risked death or torture to hide the Franks for 
twenty-five months in the “secret annexe” of the house in Amster- 
dam. The four or five Dutch Nazis, civilians, who came with the 
Gestapo agent to arrest them, were very ordinary men, eager to 
show their keenness. The man who betrayed them to the Gestapo 
— possibly a warehouse clerk employed in the house — was no 
doubt as ordinary. None of these found it repugnant or difficult to 
hand a child over to her executioners.’ She continues, *. . . It is not 
inhuman monsters who do these things, it is men like ourselves. 
Behind the eager civilian bloodhounds, behind the faceless be- 
trayer stand the tens of thousands of bureaucrats, the sober, in- 
dustrious officials, clerks, scientists, civil servants of all grades 


* ». ‘The Peaceful Use of Human Power’, by Frank Fremont-Smith, M.D., 
in Family Mental Health and the State, Proceedings of the 8th Ann. Meeting of 
the World Fed. for Mental Health, Istanbul, August 1955. 

* Folklore, Vol. 68, June 1957, p- 338. 
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whose professional competence made the organization of con- 
centration camps and gas chambers possible.’*? 

I remember the time of a notorious case in 1913, when Mendel 
Beilis, a clerk in a brickworks in Kiev, was accused with the 
ancient libel of ritual murder. At that time I was a schoolgirl in 
Cardiff and went to many protest meetings held in that town as in 
most other towns of the United Kingdown. At almost every meet- 
ing some speaker was sure to quote the familiar lines: 


Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.”* 


But the more I experience and study this matter of prejudice and 
its awful consequences, as we have observed them in our time, the 
more I feel sadly convinced that it is all too often man’s humanity 
that can bring mourning to thousands of his fellow-men. When I 
said just now that the concept of prejudice should not be limited to 
race prejudice, I may have shocked some of you who have bitter 
knowledge of that form of it. What I mean is that the minor human 
weaknesses and prejudices are what go to the making of the greater. 
Academic tolerance and noble feelings about race equality are of 
little value if divorced from realism; one who expresses them may 
still be a prejudiced personality, having learned only what G. K. 
Chesterton called 


The way to love my fellow man 
And hate my next door neighbour. 


It happens so easily, so quickly — the ungenerous remark based 
on an old prejudice or a current jealousy, the repetition of a half- 
understood remark or action, the critical opinion repeated as fact, 
the starting on their way of the rumour and the whispering cam- 
paign. Thus swiftly does new folklore grow, drawing new life 
from old belief. The business of folklorists is, before all, with 
‘ordinary people’ and with what survives among them of their 
ancient belief and usage. Many times have I urged from this plat- 
form that survivals are to be regarded as something living and not 
fossil, something capable of putting forth new life. But this is not 
to say that all folklore is to be accepted as a ‘good thing’ in the 


*7 Jewish Chronicle, 13 March, 1959. 
28 Robert Burns, ‘Man was made to mourn.’ 
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living world, There are times when a fossil would be less danger- 
ous. One of Marett’s classic statements about survivals was that 
‘they help to constitute the living present, whether it be for worse or 
for better’. It behoves us to bear in mind that some may be ‘for 
worse’. 

There is a challenge to us as folklorists in the gathering together, 
in this present stage of human history, of representatives of other 
social sciences and disciplines to work for the peace of mankind. 
I should like to see folklorists — as folklorists — taking their place 
at such gatherings and conferences, and placing on the table their 
own knowledge as contribution to the aggregate. 


The evil is dead but the evil thing still lives; 
Eternal is the sacrificial stone.*” 


Is this enduring stone an historic monument or a deadly survival? 
Shall it be fenced around to protect it from destructive human 
hands, or to hold back its destructive influence on the living 
human individual and group? Such consideration and such 
judgment are among the grave responsibilities of those who work 
with folklore. 


*® Folklore, Vol. 29, pp. 16-17. The italics are mine. See also Vol. 69, 1958, 


p. 80. 
*° Unpublished fragment by S. R. B. 
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Some Editorial Reminiscences 
and Experiences’ 
by FE. O. JAMES 


REMINISCING being one of the failings of later life in accepting an 
invitation to recall some of my editorial experiences and recollec- 
tions I am by no means unmindful of the pitfalls to which I have 
exposed myself. Apart from the not very edifying or illuminating 
procedure of quoting one anecdote after another, often in very 
different contexts, there is the more serious consideration that in 
looking back over a quarter of a century of editorial experience, 
covering incidentally one of the most eventful periods in history, it 
is impossible to avoid references to delicate domestic controversial 
issues in which prominent personalities were involved. Fortunately, 
however, in these episodes I was myself only very indirectly con- 
cerned and it is not my purpose or intention to pass judgment upon 
the questions at stake except in so far as they fell within my domain 
as editor of the Journal and to put them in their proper perspec- 
tive. 

Before proceeding to the main topic, to make the situation in 
which I functioned clear, it is necessary to describe the position in 
the Society when I first came on the scene as a member in 1916 
and four years later joined the Council. ‘Then folklore was still 
firmly rooted and grounded in the anthropological soil in which it 
had been deeply planted. Thus, when the Society was founded in 
1878 its primary preoccupation was to be the publishing of ‘scat- 
tered notes on the popular superstitions, legends and ballads’ 
which were regarded as ‘the few surviving relics of primitive 
mythology’ in this country. In the first report of the Council in the 
following year, folklore was described as ‘the culture of the people 
which had not been worked into the official religion and history’, 
but being a product of self-growth, it belonged to ‘the primitive 
history of mankind’. Therefore, it was very closely allied to anthro- 
pology. Indeed, Sidney Hartland and Alfred Nutt defined it as 


! A Paper read before the Society on 22 April, 1959. 
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‘anthropology dealing with the psychical phenomena of un- 
civilized man’ including his material culture (arts and crafts) but 
excluding the biological factors. 

Miss Charlotte Burne and Sir Lawrence Gomme, on the other 
hand, while they maintained that folklore dealt with the customs 
and beliefs of the unlettered sections of civilized races, strenuously 
opposed the inclusion of the folk arts and crafts within its scope. 
In the Handbook of Folklore, compiled by Miss Burne in 1890 and 
reissued in 1914 with the imprimatur of the entire Council, it was 
affirmed that folklore deals only with the primitive aspect in the 
mental life of man that has survived in the highest civilization as 
distinguished from that concerned with his technical skill. ‘It is not 
the form of the plough which excites the attention of the folklorist 
but the rites practised by the ploughman when putting it into the 
soil; not the make of the net or the harpoon but the taboos observed 
by the fishermen at sea; not the architecture of the bridge or the 
dwelling but the sacrifice which accompanies its erection and the 
social life of those who use it.’ In short, for Miss Burne and her 
collaborators folklore was confined to beliefs, practices, super- 
stitions, traditional customs, narratives and sayings to the total 
exclusion of material culture, whether they occur among peasants 
in Europe, Australian aborigines, North American Indians, Poly- 
nesians or Bantu negroes in Africa— all of whom equally fell 
within the purview of the folklorist and the anthropologist without 
any precise distinction between the two disciplines. 

This was still more or less the situation when I first became as- 
sociated with the Society and a good deal of it survived in 1932 
when I took over the editing of the Journal. Hence its relevance for 
these ‘reminiscences’. It is true, however, that although the Burne- 
Gomme tradition was in the ascendant, there was a difference of 
opinion as to whether or not the folk arts should be excluded from 
our publications. But there can be no doubt that the majority of us 
quite definitely had an anthropological background and outlook, 
and we approached folklore from that angle, though this does not 
necessarily apply to the Society as a whole. I had myself been 
trained as an anthropologist at Oxford as a pupil of Dr Marett, 
who was President of the Society during the whole of the First 
World War, and whose influence on its thought and outlook was 
considerable. ‘This I think is significant because while Marett stood 
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in the evolutionary anthropological tradition, he was very far from 
being a typical exponent of the earlier position. Thus, he de- 
precated mere antiquarianism in the study of the peasant cultures 
in modern village communities. He saw the ancient folk-mind at 
work under new conditions in this milieu, and he recognized that 
it was all too easy ‘to go on a wild-goose chase in search of an 
original meaning that never was’. Relics of the past, he maintained, 
were something more than ‘obsolescent institutions and beliefs 
handed down from backward peoples’. 

A burning question at the time of which I am speaking was the 
controversy between the diffusionists, who attributed primitive 
and peasant beliefs and customs solely to culture contact, and the 
‘survivalists’, who interpreted them as remnants of the folk-mind 
passed on through the ages in a process of folk memory. In this 
connexion I recall in lighter vein an incident that occurred in a 
café not very far from this college to which it was the custom of 
the members of the Council who were staying on for the meeting of 
the Society to repair for physical sustenance. The bits and pieces 
available at that hour were very much in the nature of ‘survivals’, 
appropriate no doubt for folklorists in their current mood, as 
Marett realized when, with a characteristic Marettian gesture, he 
held up half a sausage on his fork and exclaimed, ‘anyway this 
Palaeolithic sausage has plenty of folk memories!’ 

In his Presidential Address in 1914 in seeking an answer to the 
pertinent question ‘How and why do survivals survive?’ he had 
stressed their present value, and ‘to ignore this living function is to 
lose touch with the movement in history’, he said, ‘which the folk- 
lorist has a chance of studying at his very door.’ Therefore, he 
ought, as far as possible, to be versed in the actual practice of that 
which he would sympathetically understand. He should participate 
in the folk-dance, folk-songs, and folk-dramas to acquire insight 
into that constant re-adaptation of traditional themes (Folklore, 25, 
1914, pp. 21 ff). In short, folklore must be treated as a living and 
changing growth, not palaeontologically as a study of fossils. Old- 
fashioned stuff it might be, but it belonged to the here and now, 
and might at any moment renew its youth, as, indeed, is con- 
stantly the case. 

Familiar as this attitude to the subject is for us today, if he was 
not exactly a voice crying in the wilderness in 1914, at least he was 
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giving expression to a fundamental change in outlook and em- 
phasis which during the inter-war years was to hold the field both 
in folklore and social anthropology in this country. In the twenties 
he was succeeded by a series of highly distinguished Presidents — 
A. C. Haddon, Henry Balfour, and Sir J. L. Myres — all of whom 
were primarily anthropologists who regarded folklore as essentially 
the study of survivals presented and preserved in a particular 
medium, namely, the minds and memories of the folk. In 1927, 
however, a break was made in this tradition by the appointment of 
A. R. Wright to the Chair, who was an amateur folklorist pure and 
simple rather than a professional anthropologist, and who for 
many years had been an outstanding member of the Society and 
the editor of the Journal. 

In his first Presidential Address he turned from what he 
described as ‘the beaten track’ to consider Folklore Past and 
Present in relation to the Jubilee Congress to be held the following 
year. To this end he raised the perennial question, “What is folk- 
lore?’, and in supplying an answer he did not hesitate to ‘lay 
sacrilegious hands’ upon what he regarded as ‘the Ark of the 
Covenant’ of the Society — the Handbook of Folklore to which I 
have already referred. Living in ‘an age of irreverent examination 
of the axioms of previous generations’, as he put it, he thought the 
time had come to take a much broader view of the scope of the 
discipline, and to include folk-music, song, dance and drama 
within its purview, thereby following continental and American 
precedents. He deplored confining the subject chiefly to folk-tales, 
and in addition to the inclusion of folk-dance, music and drama, 
he advocated the folk arts having a rightful and proper place in our 
proceedings. Again, like Marett, he urged that attention should be 
paid to the modern products of the folk-mind working under 
present-day conditions, as well as to survivals from what he called 
‘the smelly and fear-haunted days of primitive man’. 

It was from this standpoint that he had edited the Journal with 
such conspicuous success since 1912. Meticulous to a degree, the 
time he spent, and the pains he took over the production of the 
quarterly numbers were quite staggering. Not content to collect 
and pass critical judgment on the material he received, and to 
maintain the proper proportion of the various articles and items to 
be printed in each issue, the labour he underwent to bring each 
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number into being was prodigious. In addition to correcting the 
drafts with the utmost care, he verified practically every reference. 
Indeed, the care he bestowed upon the accuracy of the fFournal 
was such that he became at length the victim of his own virtues, 
and left to his successor an inheritance that was exceedingly diffi- 
cult to dispose of. 

So much time had been spent on production that publication 
had fallen into serious arrears when I took over as editor in 1932. 
In fact, it was for the express purpose of bringing production up to 
date that I was appointed. A good deal of material was already in 
type, and considerable quantities were in hand in manuscript. So 
much, indeed, that, so far as I can remember, it was reckoned that 
about eight quarterly issues would be required to clear all this off. 
This raised both a financial and editorial problem of some magni- 
tude. I still have vivid recollections of the day when Mr Coote 
Lake, the Honorary Secretary, and I assembled at the Royal 
Anthropological Institute in Bedford Square to inspect the masses 
of literary material dumped upon us after Mr Wright’s resignation, 
and to consider ways and means for its publication. Most of it, of 
course, was in perfect order — at any rate that which had been 
subjected to his drastic treatment — and ready for the press. But 
how to get it in circulation was the problem which would have 
proved to be insoluble except for the invaluable help of the Hon. 
Secretary in London, and of Mr Easton at the publishing end in 
Glasgow, together with the co-operation of Dr Heather, the 
Treasurer. After a long and fruitful session with these stalwarts, a 
scheme was devised to dispose of the arrears in just over a year. 
This involved an immense amount of labour and proof-reading 
and a good deal of expense. However, it was accomplished prin- 
cipally by the aid and intervention of Mr Coote Lake and Mr 
Easton. 

While we were engaged in these activities an unexpected com- 
plication arose. Within a year of my succession to the office of 
editor | was appointed to a Chair in the University of Leeds; an 
appointment which carried with it the creation of a new academic 
Department involving very heavy administrative responsibilities. 
Moreover, at a distance of some two hundred miles from London 
it would be clearly impossible to attend meetings of the Council at 
all regularly, especially as these were normally held in ‘Term. My 
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first reaction to the new situation was to throw in my hand at once, 
but before doing so I turned to my collaborators for their counsel 
and advice. I realized that we had reached a stage in making up the 
arrears when it would be very difficult for a successor to pick up 
the reins, and it is never a very wise policy to change horses when 
crossing a ford. So weighing the pros and cons it seemed better to 
all of us for me to carry on for the time being. Already I had for- 
mulated my editorial policy. This was to maintain and develop the 
original purpose of the Society as essentially a publishing society 
of which the Journal was the principal organ. In so doing the first 
task was to bring Folklore up to date and to make certain that the 
four quarterly numbers appeared regularly and punctually, even 
though this might involve less punctilious editing. But it was es- 
sential if the Library circulation was to be maintained. Secondly, 
in following the Wright tradition as regards the comprehensive 
character of its contents, it must embrace all the aspects and 
departments of folklore interpreted in terms of the wider scope of 
the discipline, including the anthropological background, on the 
one hand, and the folk-arts, dance, song and drama, on the other 
hand, in so far as they fell quite definitely in the domain of folk- 
lore as such, Thus, I never hesitated to refuse to print contribu- 
tions which clearly belonged to other journals, e.g. the Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, the Folk Dance and Song Society, the 
Gipsy Lore Society, or similar publications like the Antiquaries 
Journal, Antiquity, the Journal of Hellenic Studies and so on. The 
main emphasis had to be specifically folklore, making due allow- 
ance and scope for cross-fertilization with allied disciplines, which 
is always highly beneficial in any subject. To what extent I suc- 
ceeded in carrying out these aims can be determined by consulting 
the numbers that appeared between 1932 and 1939. I make 1939 
the terminus ad quem because it was then, of course, that a new 
situation arose which completely changed the whole situation. 

Within a year of my succession, and coincident with my migra- 
tion to Leeds in 1933, Adolf Hitler became Chancellor of Germany 
with consequences that were to have devastating effects on the 
Folk-Lore Society as well as on the world at large. Therefore, 
although once the arrears problem had been overcome the process 
of production became more or less automatic, this happy state of 
affairs was not to continue. 
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First came the lamentable loss of my chief collaborator and very 
great personal friend when Mr Coote Lake died quite unexpectedly 
in the spring of 1939. He had been responsible for the reviews as 
well as having been an ever-present help on all occasions; and | 
myself was contemplating giving up the Fournal to relieve the 
pressure under which I was working in my Department. In the 
meantime, however, the clouds harbinging the approach of a 
Second World War were gathering thick and fast, and rumbles of 
the coming storm were getting louder and louder, until in the 
first week of September it broke in its full force, though in point of 
fact it proved to be a phoney affair at first. Nevertheless, it involved 
a drastic process of adaptation to war conditions in the University 
in which I functioned, in my domestic affairs and in the editing of 
Folklore. So far as the Fournal was concerned it became quite clear 
that its continuance was going to depend mainly upon MacLehose 
and myself as any possible successor had been, or was in process of 
being, caught up in the ‘war effort’. And this particular piece of 
work could scarcely be placed in that category. 

Furthermore, if the war went on for three years, as was generally 
expected, and, if as I personally believed, it would become in- 
creasingly devastating and disruptive, the only chance of a small 
publishing society surviving intact was to maintain regular publi- 
cation so far as was at all possible. At the moment there was plenty 
of material in hand, but I realized that supplies in all probability 
would rapidly diminish like most other commodities. Therefore, it 
was wise to conserve our stock, for better to have smaller numbers 
produced regularly each quarter than larger sporadic issues. Dur- 
ing the relatively undisturbed conditions that prevailed from Sep- 
tember until the following May this was not very difficult. Meetings 
continued to be held intermittently in London and at least one in 
Cambridge, and some of the papers read at them were secured for 
publication. Dr Wilson, who had succeeded Mr Coote Lake as 
Hon. Secretary, soon joined the Bletchley linguistic ‘hush-hush’ 
team but continued his secretarial functions under the Presidency of 
Dr Hutton and then of Mr Newman. As the war became intensified 
and raiding was incessant in this country after the evacuation from 
Dunkirk, dislocation on all hands was inevitable. University Col- 
lege having dispersed to Bangor, Aberystwyth, and several other 
places, and the Anthropological Institute wascarrying on under great 
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difficulties, the problem of meetings became acute. ‘To assemble in 
London was virtually impossible under the prevailing circum- 
stances, especially as fewer and fewer members of the Society re- 
mained in the metropolis. 

By 1943 the only centre where any number could be collected 
was in Oxford. There four Vice-Presidents resided — Dr Marett, 
Professor R. M. Dawkins, Sir John Myres and Mrs Banks — 
together with Miss Blackwood, Miss Canziani, Mrs Ettlinger, 
Lady Elliot Smith, Professor Mavrogodato, and several_sthers, 
while I also continued to spend the vacations there. Therefore, if 
any attempt was to be made to hold meetings at all it could only be 
in Oxford. Dr Marett (and after his death his successor) and the 
Fellows of Exeter generously placed the College at our disposal for 
this purpose, and while these gatherings were not official meetings 
of the Society as such, they at least did keep a contingent of it in 
being, and what was more important from my editorial point of 
view, they provided a few papers for publication in the depleted 
Journal. Already the quarterly numbers had become so thin that 
they could be bound up as a single volume only every other year. 
But nevertheless, they were produced without fail each quarter by 
hook or by crook, and on looking through them again I have been 
agreeably surprised to see how much quite interesting material was 
printed under these abnormal conditions. This is a testimony to 
the way people rallied to our help at a time when so many similar 
journals were either ceasing publication altogether or only pro- 
ducing very occasional issues. And once again I must say that this 
was only possible by the co-operation of Mr Easton and his firm in 
Glasgow since in point of fact he and I did the job between us, 
generally making such bricks as we could with very little straw. 

With the cessation of hostilities in 1945 the situation improved 
very slowly. Just as it began with a phoney period when life more 
or less pursued the even tenor of its wonted ways, so in 1946, when 
our activities were resumed, the return to normal was a terribly 
gradual process. We were ail in a state of transition as Adam was 
reported to have observed to Eve when they left their delectable 
paradise, though in this case it seemed that the passage was from a 
wilderness to an unknown country full of every sort and kind of 
pitfall and dilemma. Dr Wilson and I had both been appointed to 
Chairs in the University of London, and as we were located at the 
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same college in the Strand we were able to transact with ease the 
business of the Society in consultation in our respective spheres. 
University College had been too badly blitzed for the Society to 
return to its former headquarters there. Therefore, meetings were 
resumed at the Anthropological Institute in 1946 with Lord Raglan 
as President. But difficult days lay ahead. 

As for so many other smaller learned societies, the problem of 
survival became increasingly acute as the ominous shadow of in- 
flation lengthened, until it enveloped every institution and aspect 
of public and private life. Indeed, if Mrs Lake Barnett had not 
come to the rescue with her lavish donations, supported by those 
of Dr Hildburgh, I do not think the Society could have continued 
as an independent corporation. ‘That our joining forces with the 
Royal Anthropological Institute was suggested and urged was not 
surprising since, as I have explained, practically all the older 
generation had come to the study of folklore by way of anthro- 
pology, with a few exceptions, and many of us had belonged to the 
Institute before we joined the Society. Quite naturally in a crisis 
such as that which confronted us we were inclined to look to the 
rock whence we were hewn. Although I myself was never wholly in 
favour nor adamantly against the proposed amalgamation, I am 
confident that those who advocated this union of the two allied 
institutions were not actuated by motives of disloyalty to this 
Society, as some of those who took the opposite view were inclined 
to imagine. ‘They stood in a different tradition, and since for them 
folklore was a department of anthropology it seemed to be a matter 
of commonsense that under the circumstances the two bodies 
should unite. What I think they had overlooked was the change 
that had taken place in the science of folklore as a distinct discipline 
since the early thirties, and also in the personnel of the Society. 
And the Second World War had completed the transformation. 

Now those who approached the subject from the non-anthro- 
pological angle held the field and those of us who had been trained 
as anthropologists in the first instance were a dwindling minority. 
Whether or not we are doomed to extinction remains to be seen, 
but I am interested to observe that in the current issue of the Journal 
‘the importance of Folklore studies to Anthropology’ was stressed 
by Dr Marian Smith in her paper to the Society as recently as last 
May (1928). Be this as it may, for a Society with such a different 
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outlook from that of the Institute, and with a long independent 
history behind it, to play second fiddle to a firmly established and 
much larger body not unnaturally to many of its members was 
anathema. It was rather like suggesting to the Miss Burne school of 
the last century amalgamation with the Folk Dance and Song 
Society at Cecil Sharpe House! ‘Therefore, the intervention of Mrs 
Lake Barnett and Dr Hildburgh saved the situation at this critical 
juncture from what would have been a most unfortunate dis- 
ruption. 

Once it had been decided to carry on as heretofore a determined 
effort was made to leave no room for doubt that the Society so far 
from being moribund had never been more vigorous and full of 
schemes and plans and reorganization with Dr Hildburgh in the 
Chair and Mrs Lake Barnett as Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, assis- 
ted for a time by Mrs Danielli, who subsequently became Assistant 
Hon. Editor. A drive was now on at full speed, as in so many other 
old firms under new management at that time. With the aid of an 
anonymous donation the Journal was to be increased in size and 
content and by a skilful adoption of economy methods in production 
and typographical arrangement a forty-eight-page number was 
made to contain the equivalent of a pre-war eighty-page issue. This 
was accomplished once again by the ingenuity of Mr Easton, and 
together we worked out a scheme to meet the financial, literary and 
legal requirements then in force, combined with a ‘new look’ so 
vital at that moment. Although in fact the format and contents 
were not so very different from what they had always been and still 
are — which incidentally shows how well and truly laid were the 
foundations in the beginning before any of us came on the scene — 
there were definite improvements which satisfied the prevailing 
desire for change as a sign of vitality. The articles, collectanea, 
reviews and correspondence, the minutes and reports of meetings 
and obituary notices, still constituted the major sections. ‘To these 
were added a new section devoted to Folk Life and Traditions 
supplied by Miss Coote Lake, and Museum News and Periodical 
Literature undertaken by Mr Bagshawe. 

‘The new set-up involved a good deal of extra work for all the 
othcers. In my domain Mrs Danielli for four years acted in the 
capacity of sub-editor, and like Mr Coote Lake and Dr Wilson in 
former times, and Dr Bonser now, she undertook the reviews, and 
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relieved me of some of the correspondence and proof-reading, and 
the collection and arrangement of the material. ‘This was a very 
great help, and on looking back over the quarter of a century during 
which I edited Folklore in times of peace and war, of recession and 
revival, of superabundance and of drastic scarcity, | am very con- 
scious of all 1 owed to the many collaborators who so readily and 
willingly and efficiently came to my assistance, lessening the load 
and making up for my own deficiencies. It has been borne in upon 
mie, however, as the result of this experience, that the actual work 
of editing such a journal can only be done and carried into effect by 
one person. ‘The editor, of course, whoever he or she may be, must 
work in the closest conjunction with the Finance and Publications 
Committee, as it is constituted in this Society, and constantly seek 
the advice of experts in the several departments of the subject. No 
one man or woman could possibly have the specialized knowledge 
required to cover the whole field in all its technicalities as it now 
exists. But having checked up with the proper authorities, which in 
my régime at any rate was never difficult (except during the war 
period when so few were accessible) he or she must be responsible 
for the production and contents of the numbers, and stand or fall 
by what is or is not included. No group of people however expert 
and efficient can really exercise the actual editorial functions. Of 
this I am convinced, as I am that the closest co-operation between 
the editor and the printers and publishers is absolutely essential. 
During my term of office I was singularly fortunate in always 
being able to count on the collaboration without even a suspicion 
of interference alike of the Publications Committee, the Council, 
the officers and the Printers and Publishers, and but for their help 
and guidance, and of those who assisted me personally in their 
several capacities, it would not have been possible to maintain at a 
reasonably high level the quarterly issues and to produce them at 
their appointed times. Only in 1954 did the steeply rising costs of 
production compel us to issue the Journal in three parts instead of 
four: the first appearing in April, the second in September, and the 
third in December. It was gratifying, however, that before I handed 
over the reins to my most competent successor a grant from the 
Nuffield Foundation made it possible to return to the four numbers 
which I had struggled to maintain through the many ups and 
downs of my term of office. Now in the hands of Miss Christina 
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Hole, herself an English folklorist of the first order, I am certain 
the future of this long-established publication is assured. Already 
it has taken on externally another new and I think improved look, 
while within it contains good measure, not quite so pressed down 
and shaken together as in the lean years of which I have spoken, 
but, as becomes the Journal of a Society devoted to the study of 
traditional lore and custom, preserving substantially the features 
that have characterized it since it first became a quarterly publica- 
tion in 1885. May it long continue to occupy the high position in 
the learned world it attained for nearly half a century before I was 
privileged to exercise editorial functions in connexion with it, and 
which most certainly has not diminished, but rather the reverse, 
since my guiding hand has been withdrawn. 
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Monogamic Wives of Orthodox Priests 
by PROFESSOR T. P. VUKANOVIC 


‘THE custom of monogamy among the wives of Orthodox priests 
belongs to a group of very curious and unusual customs and beliefs 
found amongst Balkan Slavs. It has almost died out in recent times, 
but continues here and there among patriarchal folk-groups. 
Traces of it are preserved in folk-tradition although the custom 
itself is rapidly disappearing, especially recently, because of the 
great advance of culture and civilization among Balkan Slavs. 

As is well-known, ordination of a priest in the Orthodox Church 
is considered an obstacle to a second marriage, and such marriages 
are forbidden to Orthodox priests. But besides this, there is a very 
old custom among the South Slavs whereby the wife of an Orthodox 
priest, if she becomes a widow, cannot marry again. If she does so, 
‘the defunct priest had to be disordained’; that is to say, he had to 
be deprived of clerical dignities. This was done by the peasants 
without the knowledge of the Church. 

As a very rare and episodic occurrence, this custom went 
unnoticed by numerous researchers into the folk-life of the South 
Slavs. As far as is known, it is mentioned by only one writer, the 
former Orthodox Bishop for the region of Ohrid, N. Velimirovié¢, 
and then only accidentally and in one place. He says: ‘It is a 
custom in Kosovo and SandZak (Serbia) that a priest’s widow 
never marries again. It is considered that things permitted to other 
wives do not befit her. By old custom, she is asked over the defunct 
priest’s body whether she will marry again or not. If she said she 
would, then the priest was buried without his clerical garment. 
But if she said she would not, then he was buried in his clerical 
robe. Now, what wife would be so shameless as to speak of marrying 
again over her dead husband!”! 

The following examples of the custom amongst Balkan Slavs 
are the results of research made amongst the people in the period 
1936-58. 

In Sredacka Zupa (Region of Kosovo-Metohija) during the 


' Archbishop of Ohrid Nikolaj, Blafena Stojna, Monahinja Efimija, Skoplje, 
1726, 16. 
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burial of a priest, the widow, if she is a young woman, is asked by 
the peasants if she intends to marry again. If she has children by 
the dead priest, she usually says no; but if she has none, she usually 
says yes. In that case, the priest is buried ‘nicke’ (prone). In 
Gornja Morava and in Kosovo (Region of Kosovo-Metohija) it 
was customary up to the First World War (1915) for the same 
question to be put to a priest’s young widow on the funeral day. If 
she said she wished to remarry, all symbols of clerical dignity were 
taken from the corpse, and the body was wrapped in a rush-mat 
and usually buried prone. In the region of Stari Ras, Serbia, when 
the widow declared her intention of marrying again, the peasants 
shaved off the beard and moustache of the defunct priest and 
buried him so ‘disordained’. If, however, a widow said she would 
not remarry, but afterwards decided to do so, then, no matter how 
many years had passed since the death and burial of the priest, the 
peasants opened the tomb and performed the ritual of shaving off 
the beard and moustache over the corpse. In other words, they 
‘disordained’ the dead man. In this region it was considered a 
shameful and sinful act on the widow’s part, because she thus 
humiliated and dishonoured her former husband. 

The same custom prevailed in the region of Ras (Serbia). The 
priest’s robes, bracelets, clerical ornaments, and other signs of 
rank were all removed, and only then was he buried. When a young 
priest died in Kolubara and Valjevska ‘Tamnava (Serbia) the widow 
was asked if she intended to remain a widow for ever. If she did 
not, the husband’s clerical robes were removed, and he was buried 
in a sitting position. In North Serbia (Smederevsko Podunavlje, 
Jasenica and the vicinity of Belgrade) the dead man’s eyes were 
shut, the widow was summoned, and one of the men present said: 
‘Listen, you people, let us ask the priest’s wife whether she wants 
to marry again.’ He then asked her: ‘You, priest’s wife, you are a 
young woman, will you marry again or not? Tell us that!’ If she 
said she wished to do so, a black scarf was put on the priest’s face, 
and he was buried so covered. Amongst the people of this region, 
such a priest was called an ‘ashamed’ priest. He had been shamed 
by his wife, and was unable to look at people in the next world 
since, in folk-belief, he cannot open his eyes there. If, however, the 
widow said she would not remarry, he was buried without the 
scarf and went to the next world without shame. 
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In East Serbiaa priest whose widow declared she wanted to marry 
again was buried without his bracelets, the sign of his clerical 
dignity. Similarly, in Pusta Reka and Jablanica (South Serbia), the 
clerical garments were removed, and he was shaved before burial. 

In Montenegro (Moraéani tribe) the priest was ‘disordained’ 
immediately, by the removal of his clerical garments, if the widow 
said she would marry again. If, after saying at the funeral that she 
would not remarry, she later decided to do so, she was thought to 
have ‘wrapped in black’ the whole parish, and to have ‘disordained’ 
the priest. This was a disgrace for the entire tribe. In such a case 
two men belonging to the priest’s brotherhood went to the grave, 
dug up the corpse and removed the clerical garments, and then 
reburied it. The dead man was henceforth regarded as though he 
had never been a priest, and the widow, after remarriage, was 
pointed out as a ‘blame in the world’. Among the Piperi tribe, the 
dead priest was buried in an ordinary peasant’s suit instead of his 
clerical robes if his widow expressed a wish to remarry when asked 
at the funeral, and by this burial he was considered to be 
‘disordained’. 

In Macedonia also certain beliefs and customs existed in con- 
nection with monogamy amongst the wives of Orthodox priests. 
In Skopska Crna Gora a priest’s wife had to be monogamic all her 
life. If she remarried after her first husband’s death, she forfeited 
the respect of the people, and the dead priest was believed to suffer 
in the other world. It was an even greater evil for the widow to 
declare her intention of remarrying on the actual day of the burial. 
Such a woman lost all respect. It was, however, very rare for any 
woman to make such a declaration on the funeral-day, for she 
would not want ‘to tread upon her husband’s bones’. According to 
folk-belief in this region, a priest’s widow had to be ‘sorrowful’ 
for the rest of her life, to hide her eyes from men, and never to look 
a man in the face when speaking to him. 

In StruSki Drimkol and Golo Brdoo such a widow, asa ‘holy soul’, 
was not thought to wish to remarry, and she was therefore not 
asked whether she did so wish or not. For a priest’s widow to 
marry again would be considered a disgrace, for by custom widows 
rarely did so in this region. In some parts of StruSki Drimkol it was 
customary to ask a priest’s widow about remarriage on the funeral- 
day, and if her answer was yes, the dead man was buried ‘ni¢kum’ 
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(prone). This was done so that he could not see from the next world 
what his wife was doing in this one. But usually no priest’s widow 
would allow this to happen, as it would be a disgrace for the priest’s 
home, for her family, and for the whole village. 

Akin to these customs is the usage, found even at the present 
time amongst Serbs in Kosanica (South Serbia) and originating 
from Kosovo-Metohija region, whereby on the death of a woman 
her husband, either on the day of the funeral, or later, when he 
decided to marry again, jumped three times over her tomb, calling 
her by name, and saying ‘Stam: a’ (he said that for death to stop 
in the future), ‘I am going to marry again!’ 

These customs, persisting amongst Balkan Slavs in very distinct 
form until recently, are certainly of very ancient origin. Priests’ 
widows and daughters had to be monogamic in very early times. 
In the Old Testament, Moses says: 

But if the priest’s daughter be a widow, or divorced, and have no 
child, and is returned unto her father’s house, as in her youth, she shall 
eat of her father’s meat: but there shall no stranger eat thereof.? 


In a medieval Russian scripture describing Hell, we find 
reference to monogamy amongst Orthodox priests’ wives. In this 
scripture it is stated: 

Here are hanging also the wives, tied by their legs; the flame is 
gushing forth out of their mouths and burns them. ... The Blessed 
Virgin Mary asks with tears in her eyes why are they suffering so 
terribly. St Michael says that those are Orthodox priests’ wives who did 
not respect their husbands, and have married again after their husbands’ 
deaths.* 

From the above it would appear that very old Church writings 
and beliefs have enjoined monogamy on the wives of Orthodox 
priests. Violation of that principle was considered a great sin, and 
the violator had to suffer terrible punishments in Hell. Folk- 
custom amongst Balkan Slavs has gone even further, so that 
superstitious peasants of patriarchal groups have removed from 
the dead priest the signs of his clerical dignity, and have “dis- 
ordained’ him after death, thereby punishing him for having an 
unfaithful wife who, by remarrying, has sinned against a very old 
custom and tradition. 

® Leviticus, xxii, 13. 


*N. K. Gudazij, Istorya drevne; ruskojli teraturi, 1945, 45. 
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A Creation Story of the A-Hsi 
by W. H. HUDSPETH 


Tue A-Hsi, a small tribe of the Yi people, are met with in the 
mountainous districts of Lunan (in the county of Ch‘engkiang) 
some thirty miles south-west of Kunming (capital of Yunnan in 
south-west China), Mileh (in the county of Kwangsi) ninety miles 
south-west of Kunming, and Luliang (in the county of Ch‘iiching) 
seventy miles west of Kunming. As is well known the Yi people, 
called by Western writers ‘Lolo’, are one of the major minority 
peoples of China. The term ‘Lolo’ should never be used as it is 
offensive to the Yi people, being somewhat abusive, rather like 
speaking of the Americans as Yankees or of the English as Limeys. 
To the uninitiated, A-Hsi, though retaining their own language and 
dress, are barely distinguishable from the Chinese and so far as I 
know no account of them has appeared in European travel books. 
The writer’s knowledge of them is derived from Chinese records. 
They are primitive agriculturists with no writing or literature of 
their own though a charming legend states that long ago a worthy 
elder, who went to far-away Peking to take the examination for the 
first degree (hsiu-ts‘ai), took with him a copy of A-Hsi literature 
written on a huge wheaten cake. He became so hungry however en 
route that he devoured the whole of the cake since when there have 
been no A-Hsi writings! Though without any native literature the 
tribe has a rich mine of ballads which, handed down for many 
generations, contain the tribal myths wherein may be discerned 
the deep heart yearnings of men and women, a trustworthy account 
of religious and sacrificial customs, the manner of livelihood, and 
the habits of the tribe. Such ballads were sung antiphonally — and 
occasionally are still being sung — by groups of young men and 
women belonging to different villages, or they were sung by only 
one young man and one maiden. They were sung at festivals, sung 
on the hills, sung in the open air, sung while hoeing the fields, 
sung while shepherding the cattle. The singing of the ballads was 
part and parcel of young people’s way of life; indeed it was the way 
by which a youth would allure, charm and propose to his lady- 
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love. The ballads comprise the stories of Creation, of Soil Culti- 
vation, of the Flood, of the Course of True Love and of Marriage. 

During World War II a Chinese student, Mr Kuang Wei-ran, 
driven to Western China by the Japanese invasions, gathered the 
ballads from the mouth of a young A-Hsi man and after many 
corrections took the precious hoard which had been buried for 
thousands of years in the wilds of China and translated them into 
Chinese for the first time. The writer has now translated them into 
English. 


The story of Creation: 

Beloved little maiden! 

Before there was a heaven and an earth 

How could there be mankind? 

You may know. ... 

Who created the heavens? 

Who created the earth? 

Beloved little maiden 

We will not speak firstly of other matters 

We will speak firstly of the origin of heaven and earth. 
In the void there was the god A-tien. 

In the first year he created the heavens. 

In the void he planted a tree, 

The tree was high and big, its leaves were blue, 
This tree grew with unusual rapidity. 

Its branches and leaves stretched into limitless distance, 
And still it kept on growing 

Until it became as wide as the firmament. 

This god A-tien 

Blew out a mouthful of breath 

Sent it [i.e. the tree] as high as the void 
Therefrom we have the blue-coloured heavens. 
You say—Is this correct? 

You say—Is this right? 

If | am wrong 

You tell me. 

Beloved little maiden 

Are you able to do this? 


O beloved elder brother 
What you say is quite right. 
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What you say is wholly correct. 

Now I will take up the story 

As to how the earth was formed. 

In the void there was the god A-chih. 

In the second year he created the earth. 

In the void he planted a tree, 

The tree was both sturdy and bulky, its leaves were yellow. 
This tree grew with unusual rapidity, 

Its branches and leaves stretched into limitless breadth. 
This god A-chih 

He was as strong as the tree. 

He sat upon this great tree 

So that its branches and leaves could not grow upwards. 
This god A-chih 

Was as large as the tree. 

He crushed it down 

Down to the very bottom. 

Therefrom we have the yellow earth. 

O beloved elder brother! 

You say—lIs this correct? 

You say—lIs this right? 

If I am wrong you tell me. 

Beloved elder brother 

Are you able to do this? 


O beloved little maiden 

We have already narrated 

The origin of heaven and earth. 

But we have not recounted 

The sun, the moon, the stars of the heavens, 

The hills, the stones, the grass, the trees of the earth 
How these came to be formed. 

Beloved little maiden! 

Allow me first to speak of the things of the heavens. 
The sun in the heavens 

Was created by the god Ko-tzu; 

The moon by the god Deh-p‘a; 

The stars by the god A-chi. 

You say—Is this correct? 

You say—Is this right? 

If I am wrong, you tell me. 

If I am right, 
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You speak of the things of the earth. 
Beloved little maiden 
Do you agree? 


O beloved elder brother! 

Ants made the hills. 

Look at the entrance of ant-holes, 
Heaped up with high mounds of earth and grain. 
Wild mice made the stones. 

Look at the present day wild mice, 
They all live in stone caves. 
Parrots planted the grass. 

Hence the colour of grass 

Is green like that of the parrots. 
Crows planted the trees. 
Wherefore crows live in the woods, 
Their nests 

They are made of the boughs. 

In our neighbourhood 

Thus runs the legend. 

Your story 

Is it the same? 


O beloved little maiden! 

What you say is quite right. 

What you say is wholly correct. 

Now we ought to relate 

The origin of oxen, sheep and the five grains! 
Beloved little maiden 

You narrate . . . who created the oxen, the sheep, 
And the five grains 

Who sowed these upon the earth? 

Beloved elder sister 

Won't you tell me? 


O beloved elder brother! 
What they say 
As I have heard itis... 
The celestial gods T‘oh-lo and Sha-lo 
Created the oxen and the sheep. 
' Le. hemp, millet, rice, wheat, pulse. 
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It was the celestial god A-fah 
Who from the gates of heaven 
The seeds of the five grains 
Strewed upon the earth. 
Beloved elder brother 

The legend in your district 

Is it the same? 


O little maiden who singest along with me! 
You have spoken admirably 

You have spoken really well. 

What you say is quite right 

What you say is wholly correct. 

Little companion who singest along with me! 
Now you ought to recount 

Man how was he formed? 

You say when 

And by what method he was created. 

What celestial god brought him into being? 
Little maiden who singest along with me 
Do tell me. 


O beloved elder brother who singest along with me! 
What you say 

Is what should be said. 

That I should speak of man 

Is also what is right. 

Beloved elder brother 

What I have heard others say 

I will relate to you... . 

The celestial gods T‘oh-lo and Sha-lo 

They in the third year created man. 

They went to the foot of a hill 

At that foot of a hill 

In one place there was clay [yellow earth], 

In a second place black coal 

In yet another place, white mud. 

T‘oh-lo and Sha-lo 

First took the clay 

With which they made man’s body. 

Then, using the black coal and the white mud 
They formed man’s eyes. 
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T‘oh-lo and Sha-lo 

In this way created man. 

After man was fashioned, 

They proceeded to create woman. 
T‘oh-lo and Sha-lo 

From man’s body 

Took outa rib 

Added it to woman’s ribs 

In this way woman was created. 

Man and woman were now fashioned 
But they couldn’t move. 

They were placed under the sun 

And sunned for seven whole days 
Whereupon they were able to move. 
But they couldn’t breathe. 

The gods T‘oh-lo and Sha-lo 

Into their mouths 

Blew a mouthful of breath 

Upon which they were able to breathe. 
But they were unable to make any sound. 
The gods T‘oh-lo and Sha-lo 

Called out to them in a loud voice 

And they learned to call out 

They were able to make sounds. 

But they couldn’t talk. 

The gods T‘oh-lo and Sha-lo 

Spoke to them. 

Learning from the gods 

They acquired the power of speech. 
But they couldn’t sing. 

The gods T‘oh-lo and Sha-lo 

Sang to them 

Learning from the gods 

They acquired the art of singing. 

O elder brother who singest along with me 
What I have heard other people say, 

I tell you. 

Beloved elder brother 

Now you ought to take up the song 
How did men learn to open up barren land and to cultivate the soil? 
O elder brother who singest along with me 
Can you tell me? 
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Annual Report of the Council 
for the Year 1958 


THE Council has to report that 1958 has been for the Society 
another busy constructive year, bringing fresh opportunities and 
wider recognition. Work in hand has been proceeding steadily and 
important new contacts have been made. Work both in administra- 
tion and in research is still hampered by the absence of the Coote 
Lake Folklore Research Room for which arrangements were made 
in 1948 to provide a headquarters for the Society. As a result 
research in the Society’s records is having to be undertaken else- 
where to avoid indefinite delay and it has not been possible to 
appoint an organizing assistant-secretary. 

Membership shows an increase, both in individuals and institu- 
tions, but much more is necessary if the Society is to carry out all 
the work which needs doing for the co-ordination of folklore 
workers throughout the country and to provide the necessary 
contacts with other countries. The death has been reported of four 
members, including Mr Robert Gibbings who became a member 
in 1948, and Miss Violet Dale who joined in 1913. 

The thanks of the Council are due to Mr L. Dudley Morse, 
F.C.A., for his continued services as Hon. Auditor. 


Meetings held during the year 
15 Jan. Joint meeting with the English Folk Dance and Song 
Society. 
Folk traditions in Nepal: continuity and change 


Dr A. A. Bake 


19 Feb. Sunken cities ; legends of the coast of Wales 
Dr F. J. North 


19 Mar. Annual General Meeting and Presidential Address. 
Eighty years of folklore: evaluations and revaluations 
Miss Sona Rosa Burstein, M.A. 


23 Apr. The after-life in classical antiquity 
W. F. Jackson Knight, M.A. 
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21 May The importance of folklore studies to anthropology 
Dr Marian W. Smith 


18 June The Hildburgh collection of Bavarian and Austrian 
amulets in the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum 
Mrs Ellen Ettlinger 


15 Oct. The English folk play Alex Helm 


19 Nov. A technique for ascertaining the age of folklore 
Edward A. Armstrong 


The Society is much indebted to the authorities of University 
College London for their kindness in providing without charge 
Council Room, meeting room with lantern and epidiascope, and 
accommodation in the Refectory. From April onward an attempt 
has been made to reduce the cost of the dinner in the hope that 
increased numbers would enable the total cost to be met. The 
experiment is still in force but increased numbers are desirable to 
make it a success. 

Various outside lectures have been given by members during the 
year, notably one to the Orpington Historical and Natural History 
Society by Miss Burstein. Two members, Mrs Lavender Burne at 
Malvern and Mrs H. H. Clark of County Durham generously sent 
the fees given for such lectures to the Society. Many such lectures 
are given without fee. A broadcast symposium on the B.B.C. 
organized by Mrs Lavender Burne included a discussion on the 
work of Miss Charlotte Burne for the Folk-Lore Society between 
Miss Canziani and Mrs Lake Barnett. 


Folklore 

The Society’s journal was published four times during the year. 
Its appearance now embodies the changes under discussion last 
year in printing, paper and lay-out, and it has dropped the old- 
fashioned hyphen which is now retained solely in the title of the 
Society. Many congratulations have been received on the improve- 
ment effected. The Society is much indebted to Miss Hole for this 
in addition to her efficient editing of the journal. 
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Honorary Members 

During and after the war the list of Honorary Members was 
severely depleted by death, until only Professor 5. O’ Duilearga of 
Dublin remained of the distinguished list elected in 1937. In 1949 
Dr P. J. Heather was elected in recognition of his valuable services 
to the Folk-Lore Society over his half-century of membership, but 
this was terminated by his death in 1956. In 1955 Professor Dag 
Strémbick of Uppsala was elected, in 1956 Professor Stith 
Thompson of Bloomington, Indiana, and in 1957 Dr Win Roukens 
of Nijmegen. In 1958 an attempt was made to have a more 
balanced representation from the distinguished folklorists of the 
world, and the following were invited to become honorary 
members of the Society; Dr Renato Almeida (Brazil), Dr Marius 
Barbeau (Ottawa), Professor Jorge Dias (Portugal), Professor 
Stilpon Kyriakides (Greece), Professor Raffaele Pettazzoni (Italy), 
and Mons. Georges Henri Riviere (Paris). 


Central Register of Folklore Research in Great Britain 

A considerable increase to this valuable record resulted from the 
circular letter sent by the President to all members in the British 
Isles with the sessional card in October. Owing to pressure of other 
work the appeal has not yet been sent outside the list of members 
and of readers of the journal. All information is welcome. 


Allan Gomme Index to the publications of the Society, 1878-1953 

A further year’s work has been devoted to this task, and by the 
end of 1958 all the volumes of the journal had been indexed and 
checked and only two of the Extra Volumes to be included were 
outstanding. ‘The decision to publish the index made certain 
changes and modifications necessary in the arrangement and 
editing, which has been throughout in the charge of Colonel 
P. W. F. Brown. The subject matter of the index is confined to the 
items of folklore interest concerning any part of the British Isles 
to which reference is made in these publications. 


Subject Index to the publications of the Society, 1878-1958 
The Hon. Librarian has long felt the lack of a subject index to 
the Society’s publications, which now cover eighty years. He has 
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therefore compiled, on cards, a classified list of all the articles in 
Folklore, etc., amounting in all to 2626 items. It is supplemented 
by four indexes: (a) authors, (6) topography of the British Isles, 
(c) topography of foreign countries and tribes, and (d) subjects. He 
will now be in a better position to answer queries. 

The Council hopes that it will be possible to publish this index 
as well as the Allan Gomme Index, since the two are supplemen- 
tary. Any help, financial or influential, towards this end will be 
appreciated. 


Library 

The Library has received a most generous offer to defray the 
cost of binding up to £350 from Miss E. F. Coote Lake, This 
brings her similar payment of three years ago up to {1000 and 
should complete the Library binding to date, leaving something 
in hand for further needs. 

Considerable use has been made of the Society’s Library during 
the past year and it was again visited, in August, by the Conference 
of Junior School Teachers. 

A number of the Society’s publications were kindly returned by 
Miss E. H. Grassam, and library funds have benefited considerably 
by the sale of these and similar gifts and bequests. Many back 
numbers of the journal and other publications of the Society are 
now out of print, and their return to the Library by members who 
no longer need them makes it possible to meet some of the 
continuous demand. 


Victoria and Albert Museum Exhibition in memory of Dr W. L. 
Hildburgh 

In February and March 1958 an exhibition was held at the 
Victoria and Albert of a selection from the gifts to the museum by 
our late and much lamented past-president. These included the 
collection of alabaster carvings on which were based his two 
Presidential Addresses in 1949 and 1950 to the Folk-Lore Society 
and many of which are illustrated in the journal for those years. 


Research work in hand. Manuscript collection of Dr 7. E. Crombie 
In January 1958 the Council agreed to the request of the School 
of Scottish Studies to be allowed to borrow the large collection of 
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folklore material bequeathed to the Society by Dr J. E. Crombie. 
This material was contained in a large wooden box held among the 
Society’s records. There it had been examined briefly by Mr 
Sanderson who described it as one of the most important collec- 
tions of Scottish folklore ever made. The loan was to enable the 
School to study the material, to arrange for a detailed subject index 
to be made for its archives as source-material for Scottish folklore 
studies, and to edit the collection for publication. ‘This work has 
been in progress throughout the year. 


Conferences 
The Society has been officially represented at the following 
conferences during the year, in addition to unofficial attendance 
at many others. 

Council for British Archaeology, London, 10 January and 4 July, 
represented by the President and the Hon. Secretary. 

Committee of Cultural Experts of the Council of Europe. Working 
Party for the Study of the Collection of Texts illustrating 
European Folklore, Strasbourg, 10 June, represented by the 
Hon. Editor. 

International Folk Music Council, 11th Annual Conference, Liége, 
28 July to 2 August, represented by Mr Douglas Kennedy. 

International Congress on Traditional Puppets, Liége, 14 to 20 
August, represented by the Hon. Secretary. 

British Association for the Advancement of Science, Glasgow, 
7 August to 3 September, represented by Dr Margaret Murray, 
Mr Peter Opie and the Hon. Secretary. 

Assembly of Corresponding Societies, Glasgow, 27 August to 
3 September, represented by Mr Peter Opie and the Hon. 
Secretary. 

Eleventh International Congress of Byzantinists, Munich, 15 to 
20 September, represented by Mr C. S. Mundy. 

Standing Conference for Local History, London, 14 November, 
represented by the President and the Hon. Secretary. 


Publications by members 
The Society has been informed of the following publications by 


its members during 1957 and 1958: 
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Dr H. R. Ellis Davidson, The Golden Age of Northumbria (Then 
and There Series, Longmans). 

Dr H. R. Ellis Davidson, “The Ring on the Sword’ (Journal of the 
Arms and Armour Society, June 1958). 

Dr R. M. Dorson, Negro Folk Tales in Michigan. 

Miss Christina Hole, A Mirror of Witchcraft (Chatto & Windus). 

Miss Christina Hole, Christmas and its Customs (Richard Bell). 

Professor E. O. James, Myth and Ritual in the Ancient Near East 
(Thames and Hudson). 

Miss Maud Karpeles (Ed.), The Collecting of Folk Music and other 
Ethnomusicological Material. 

Geoffrey Parrinder, Witchcraft (Penguin Books). 

Professor W.-E, Peuckert (Ed.), Bayerische Sagen und Brauche 
(Otto Schwartz, Gottingen). 

Bruno Schindler (Ed.), Gaster Centenary Publication (Percy Lund, 
Humphries, and Co., Ltd). 
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The Honorary Treasurer’s report 
for 1958 


In October 1958, at an Extraordinary General Meeting of the 
Folk-Lore Society, a motion was passed unanimously raising the 
subscription of all members to two guineas from the beginning of 
1959. The alteration would affect only the minority of members 
still remaining at the old level, but should bring in a useful addition 
to the Society’s income when it comes into force. 

The other notable financial event of the year as regards its 
general income was the receipt from the Nuffield ‘Trust not only of 
the {100 promised for 1957-8 but also of a similar sum for 1958-9. 

This grant was given for the purpose of enabling the Society 
to improve the lay-out and general appearance of its journal. ‘The 
improvement was under discussion in 1957 and came into force at 
the beginning of 1958. As anticipated, the alteration has involved 
additional expense which the grant has met. The increase is greater 
by nearly {27 than the accounts indicate since a change in the 
method of distribution at the beginning of 1957 obscured the fact 
that the cost of postage of the four issues of the journal during that 
year was included in the cost of printing. It was also the cause of 
the apparently inexplicable drop in the cost of postage that year. 

Apart from that adjustment of accounts, the cost of postage has 
in fact risen considerably—from £44 to {60—in 1958, owing to 
the steep increase in postage rates in October 1957. 

There has been no expenditure on secretarial help throughout 
the year, and there has been less need of printing or replacement of 
stationery. On the credit side subscriptions have risen by £30 and 
sales of the Society’s publications have increased by £95. ‘These 
two sums combined with the two-year grant from the Nuffield 
Trust and the reduced expenditure have given an illusory ‘excess 
of income’ which has been gained at heavy cost by overworking 
the honorary officials of the Society in the absence of an assistant- 
secretary. 

The Library account shows a considerable increase due to the 
sale of some of the duplicates, especially of the Society’s publica- 
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tions, which have been given or bequeathed to it of late years. The 
Library itself was enriched by the gifts of non-duplicate books 
from the same sources. Further such gifts will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

No payments have been made from the H. Coote Lake Research 
Fund during the year. 

The Allan Gomme Index Fund has been under heavy strain 
mainly as a result of the decision early in 1958 to complete it as 
soon as possible and to prepare it for publication. This involved 
some modification of the rules laid down by Mr Gomme for an 
index in card form and a more stringent editing, as well as the 
indexing of those volumes for which no voluntary indexer had 
been forthcoming. As the original fund became depleted, the use 
for the purpose of the remainder of Miss Stephenson’s legacy was 
at first considered, but a further grant from the original donor 
of the fund used for the index has enabled the Society to leave the 
residue of the legacy intact. 

The cost of publication of the two indexes in preparation will 
involve considerable expense towards which contributions will 
be welcome. The two indexes together form an essential stepping- 
stone towards the further work which the Society is having to 
undertake. 

It is not always possible for members to give financial help but 
it is possible for anyone to take the trouble to try to enlist fresh 
subscribers, either individuals or a local institution. The large 
number of non-members who read the Society’s journal at a 
library are urged to consider whether they cannot become personal 
subscribers. This would give them a file of the journal for reference 
as well as the other advantages attached to membership. The extra 
subscriptions received would relieve the Society of the strain of 
working always under severe financial limitation and would enable 
it to take up worthily the proud position attaching to the senior 
folklore body in the world. 
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Some Local Lore Collected in Essex 


by ALAN SMITH 


Durinc the winter of 1958-9, the Workers’ Educational Association 
sponsored classes in English Folklore at both Ilford and Chipping 
Ongar. Some interesting material was collected at both classes, suburban 
Ilford proving no less well-endowed in folklore than the more rural 
Chipping Ongar. 

CHIPPING ONGAR 

Corpse-path. A right of way, now lost in an airfield extension, formerly 
ran from Woodside, North Weald, to the Church. Local tradition says that 
the right of way was created by the passage of a corpse over the land. 

Cures. Thrush in a child can be cured by holding a frog inside the 
child’s mouth. A boiled or baked mouse can be taken as a cure for 
whooping-cough. Boils may be cured by drinking water in which a flint 
has been boiled. (Can this derive from the medicinal use of a flint im- 
plement or arrowhead?) Rheumatism may be warded off by carrying a 
small onion in the pocket (a variant of the better known nutmeg or 
potato used for this purpose). 

Draper's Corner, Greensted. A man named Draper hanged himself on 
a tree at the corner that now bears his name. Tradition said that if any 
one went to Draper’s Corner at midnight, struck seven times on the 
ground, and called ‘Draper, come out’, he would appear. The sinister 
reputation of the place was confirmed when a horse shied at the corner 
and threw its rider into a nearby pond. 

Gallows Site. Four roads meet at Thresher’s Bank, one mile from 
Harlow, one of which has a wide grass verge. On one occasion, Miss 
—__—— and some friends, returning from hunting, arrived at Thresher’s 
Bank, and one rider attempted to cross the verge, as being a shorter way 
than keeping to the main road. The horse absolutely refused to set foot 
on the grass, and the rider was compelled to keep to the road. A local 
farmer said several of his horses would never cross the verge. He offered 
the explanation that a gallows had formerly stood there. 

Saying. People who leave a door open are sometimes asked, ‘Do you 
come from Matching Green?’ I can find no satisfactory explanation for 
this phrase. 

Wart-Charmer. At Wilingale there is an elderly man who is a wart- 
charmer, though he has many warts himself. He asks his clients to count 
their warts, and then says, “They will go.’ Nothing else is done, though 
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he sometimes states a time, perhaps a fortnight, within which the cure 
will be effected. His local reputation is high. 


ILFORD 


Corpse-path. A wide footpath, leading from Springfield Drive, be- 
tween gardens, across Yoxley Drive, and again between gardens to 
Cantley Gardens, was accepted as a right of way and not built on 
because a corpse had once been carried along it. 

Harvest Suppers. In Newbury Park the old harvest suppers are still 
remembered, when a man had to prove his manhood by the quantity of 
steak pie and beer he could consume. 

Hauntings. Several stories of hauntings are remembered, including a 
ghostly coach in Rolls Park, Chigwell; a miniature spectral black horse 
at Fanshawe Hall, Barking; and a White Lady seen over the hawthorn 
bushes opposite Tucks Factory on the edge of Hainault Forest. The 
place described in the last instance is a small bridge-way; it will be re- 
membered that the White Ladies of the Continent frequented bridges 
and fords. 

Image Magic. An old Barkingside man, recently dead, is known to 
have endeavoured to harm persons he disliked by making figures from a 
potato, sticking pins in them, and hanging them over the fireplace. He 
would sit up with the image all night. 

Sign for Visitors. Some forty years ago, an old cottager who lived near 
the Dick Turpin Public House made a practice of hanging his chopper 
outside his door whenever he went out. When at home he always brought 
it indoors. 

Wishing Well. In Valentine’s Park, Ilford, is a small spring, described 
in 1901 as follows: ‘(The well) stands by itself in the grounds, protected 
by an alcove of bricks overgrown with ivy. The water is clear and runs 
off with a strong current through a pipe into a pond. This well has 
never, so far as is known, been frozen over, even in the severest winter, 
but during sharp frosts it gives out a steam or vapour.’! For the last 
fifty years at least the well has been known among children as a wishing 
well. The ceremony was for a child to go to the well alone, throw in a 
small stone, and make a wish. Today children sometimes scratch a wish 
on a laurel leaf and throw that in. Whether the well is old or new, we 
have not been able to ascertain. The tradition about it is, however, 
strong. 

I would like to acknowledge my indebtedness for these items to Miss 
D. Hill, Mrs Sheila Fairweather and Mr E. Maple at Ilford, and Mrs D. 
Chapman, Mrs Carpenter, Mrs Purnell and Mr D. Henson at Ongar. 

'G. E. Tasker, Ilford Past and Present. Locally published. 
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Notes on Names of the Thorn 
by P. W. F. BROWN 


Tue names used for plants in folk-beliefs and customs are often far from 
clear, the same name being frequently used for quite different plants. 
This can sometimes lead to confusion when recording traditions, and 
to avoid this, folklorists would be well advised to pay some attention to 
botany as well as folklore. In the case of the Thorn, confusion often 
arises from the vague use of the names May, Hawthorn, and Blackthorn. 


May 


There does not appear to be any record of this name as applied to a 
particular plant or flower before about 1626. The earliest note in the 
English Dialect Dictionary concerning it gives this date. A number of 
plants have been called May or May-blossom since, including lilac, 
guelder-rose, lily-of-the-valley, cowslip, marsh marigold, stitchwort, 
lady’s smock, alyssum, feverfew, and others but the name as applied to 
these plants does not seem to be older than the early nineteenth century. 

Literary evidence suggests that May originally meant simply 
‘greenery’. E. MacKenzie records that about 1825 in Northumberland, 
‘It is still customary for young people to rise on May Day every year to 
fetch may or green boughs to deck their doors and mantelpieces in 
testimony of their joy at the revival of vegetation."' References to haw- 
thorn under this name occur only occasionally between 1626 and the 
nineteenth century. 

HAWTHORN 

This was usually called Hawthorn, Whitehorn, or Quickthorn.? 
Other names for it were Hedgethorn, Quickset and, in Gloucestershire, 
Quicken. In old books it is almost invariably called Crataegus oxya- 
cantha. It should, however, be noted that there are two species of 
Crataegus. 


CRATAEGUS MONOGYNA 


This is the true hawthorn. Almost invariably the flowers have one 
style only, hence its botanical name, and the fruit, or haws, only a single 
' E. MacKenzie, An Historical, Topographical and Descriptive View of the 
County of Northumberland, 1825 (2nd ed.): quoted in County Folklore, Vol. 4, 
>. 73. 
® Miles Hadfield, Country Life, 28 June, 1956, p. 1418, and 26 July, 1956, p. 199; 
also his British Trees, 1957, pp. 272-8. 
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nutlet. The young leaves usually have scattered hairs on the underside 
and are but slightly toothed. It will not stand shade, and is seldom found 
growing naturally in woodland. It is this thorn which is used for hedges. 
It thrives in open spaces, and is common everywhere, except in the 
north of Scotland. Sometimes it forms dense scrub which prevents the 
growth of other vegetation. A yellow-fruited form is to be found, while 
garden varieties include a weeping and fastigate form. 

I recently prepared a map of England showing all place-names in 
thorn listed in the Ordnance Survey Gazetteer of Great Britain, 1953, 
and also the areas covered by ‘dense woodland’ up to A.p. 817, from the 
Ordnance Survey Britain in the Dark Ages. Out of nearly a hundred 
place-names in thorn, not one is in ‘dense woodland’. 

There are two varieties of Crataegus monogyna: semperflorens, which 
flowers over a long time, and diflora (or Glastonbury Thorn) which 
bears two sets of flower-buds. The first of these appears in mid-winter 
and does not normally produce fruit. The second behaves in the usual 
manner. ‘There is no precise record of where or when biflora was first 
found in England, but it is probable — though not certain — that all 
the various winter-blooming trees now cultivated come from the 
Glastonbury Thorn. 

There are no known or recorded colour variations in the flowers of 
Crataegus monogyna, though in some districts they take a pinkish tinge 
when they are about to fade. ‘This is not a true pink. 

In spite of the fact that this species was properly described long ago, 
the misnomer Crataegus oxyacantha still persists, and was recently 
used in the popular press (2 October, 1958). 


CRATAEGUS OXYACANTHOIDES 


J. L. Thuillier first described this species in a flora of Paris and 
district, 1790. The flowers usually have two, sometimes three, and oc- 
casionally one style, and the fruit contains two nutlets. The leaves, but 
not the flower stalks, are hairless, and the leaf lobes are freely toothed. 
It is generally a woodland tree, and is found in heavy soils in eastern 
England, the southern Midlands, and across to south Wales and Somer- 
set. Modern forestry methods have, however, been its enemy, and a 
tendency to hybridize with other thorns rather than reproduce itself has 
also reduced its numbers. 

To this species, which is normally white-flowered, belong also the 
truly pink- and red-coloured forms often found in cultivation. Ap- 
parently John Ray (1627-1705) was the first to record these coloured 
variations in England— from Northamptonshire. The deepest- 
coloured of all, Paul’s Scarlet, originated in a branch sport found in a 
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garden in 1861. As these forms do not come true from seed, they are 
propagated from cuttings, or by grafting, or budding. 

In Sussex and elsewhere a folk-name for the plant is the Whitsun 
Rose. 


BLACKTHORN 


Prunus spinosa, or sloe. There are a number of folklore beliefs and 
customs connected with this plant. It is not always clear from references 
whether these are due to literary or botanical confusions with Crataegus 
monogyna, or whether they are parallel beliefs. ‘The latter seems the 
more probable. 

QUICKEN ‘TREE 

Although quicken is sometimes used as a folk-name for hawthorn, the 
Quicken Tree is the name given in Scotland and Northern England to 
Sorbus (formerly Pyrus) aucuparia. Other names applied to this tree are: 
Mountain Ash, Rowan, Carr, Care, Cuirin, (Fowlers) Service Tree, 
Whitten Tree, Wicken Tree, and Wiggan Tree. 


Folk Life and Traditions 


by E. F. COOTE LAKE 


« 


THESE notes are compiled from current newspaper cuttings. The com- 
piler cannot accept responsibility for the accuracy of the information 
contained in the reports, or for the opinions expressed therein. 


Preserving the Cobblestones : Warwick Court Leet to the Rescue 

From The Times, December 30, 1958 

In this historic borough, where the past lives on in the present, one 
picturesque survival has been called to the rescue of another with an 
appeal to the ancient Court Leet to protect the town’s few remaining 
cobbled pavements which are in danger of extinction. 

The outcome appears to be a success, for action to preserve and even 
extend the cobbles is promised and this exercise of time honoured 
democratic privilege has pleased those who believe that the Court 
Leet, although deprived of its last statutory function 11 years ago, still 
has a useful part to play in the life of the town. 

Miss J. M. Morris, curator of the Warwickshire County Museum, 
decided to register a protest on behalf of all who consider themselves 
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honorary custodians of Warwick’s beauty. At the annual sitting of the 
Court Leet she made a ‘presentiment’ against the whittling away of this 
amenity and asked the jury to call on the corporation as Lords of the 
Leet to preserve it. 

The result was the appointment by the Leet of Mr H. S. Brown, the 
borough surveyor, to the honorary post of ‘overseer of pavements.’ 


‘Luck of Edenhall’ Bought by V. & A.: £5,500 paid for Famous Medieval 
Beaker 


From The Times, January 15, 1959 

The Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, has bought 
from the administrators of the late Sir Nigel Courtenay Musgrave “The 
Luck of Edenhall’, one of the most celebrated pieces of medieval glass. 

A sale from an estate to a national museum is not liable to income tax. 
Had the ‘Luck’ come into the open market it might well have fetched 
£10,000 or £15,000. 

The name ‘Luck of Edenhall’ has been given for at least 230 years to 
this beaker, 6} in. tall, of yellowish glass enamelled with ribbon-like 
lines of red, blue, green, white, and gold in a formal pattern. The name 
comes from its centuries of sojourn at Eden Hall, in Cumberland. It is 
Syrian glass of about the middle of the thirteenth century, and was 
probably brought to England by a returning Crusader. The stamped 
leather case, in which it is contained, is of either English or French 
workmanship, and is also a notable work of medieval art. 

‘The Luck of Edenhall’ was first mentioned in 1729 in a poem by 
James Ralph, and later in the century the Gentleman's Magazine quoted 
the couplet: 

If this cup should break or fall 
Farewell the Luck of Edenhall. 


Two Children Born on Rooftops in Fava. Mothers’ Refuge from Floods 

From The Times, January 20, 1959 

JaKarTA.—While flood waters were sweeping over central Java this 
month two women crawled to the rooftops of their partly submerged 
homes and each gave birth to a child. They were assisted by bidans 
(native village midwives), who were summoned to the rooftops by 
neighbours. 

The midwives appealed to the young mothers to leave the rooftops 
and stay at the local maternity ward, but they refused because of a 
superstition that babies born during a deluge should not be moved, as 
they would bring health, happiness, and prosperity to the parents. The 
social service also failed to persuade them, and could do no more than 
provide necessary relief for the two women. 
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Sachet of Sugar worn by Bride 

From Daily Express, January 8, 1959 

At her wedding yesterday to the son and heir of Lord Dynevor, a 
smiling Sir John Rothenstein walked his daughter Lucy up the aisle of 
Westminster Cathedral. 

She wore a magnificent paper-taffeta dress with a small sachet of 
sugar tucked into the bodice — ‘for sweetness throughout my married 


life.’ 


Dunmow Flitch 

From the Sunday Times, January 11, 1959 

Sir,—It is true, as has been stated in your columns, that the first 
recorded award of the Dunmow Flitch was in 1445. However, there is 
reference to the flitch, as a matter of common knowledge, nearly a 
century earlier in Chaucer’s ‘Prologue to the Wife of Bath’s Tale’, lines 
217-8, as follows: 


The bacoun was nat fet for hem, I trowe, 

That som men han in Essex at Dunmowe. 

[The bacon was not brought them home, I trow, 
That some men have in Essex at Dunmow. ] 


A somewhat similar reference occurs in Langland’s “The Vision of 
William concerning Piers the Plowman.’ There seems little doubt that 
the Dunmow Flitch was founded much earlier than 1445, possibly by 
Robert Fitzwalter of Magna Carta fame, to whom tradition ascribes it. 

“The Strange Story of the Dunmow Flitch,’ by J. W. Robertson-Scott, 
refers to similar customs elsewhere, including that at Wichnor founded 
in the reign of Edward I11.—W. J. V. Ward, Stockton-on-Tees. 


From the Sunday Times, January 18, 1959 

Sir,—Mr Francis W. Steer, in his book, the ‘History of the Dunmow 
Flitch Ceremony,’ states that the unknown writer of ‘Reliquia Antiqua,’ 
which first appeared in 1445, was bewailing the corruption of standards 
of conduct, and makes reference to the Dunmow custom while dis- 
coursing on the Seventh Commandment, though there are earlier 
quotations, as your recent correspondence has shown. 

Mr Steer says: “The casual way in which people lived as man and wife 
in Saxon, and in earlier and later times, undoubtedly caused the 
ecclesiastical authorities some concern, and their approval of a couple 
willing to swear an oath that they were living happily together and had 
no reason to regret their action after a stipulated period, may have given 
rise to the custom of making an award. .. .’ 

Why was bacon chosen as the reward? Mr Steer points out that the 
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Romans regarded the sow and her litter as emblematical of the goddess 
of fertility, and that the pig was venerated in England as shown by its 
appearance on early British coins. He concludes that the preservation 
of part of a pig either as a reward for virtue or as a sacrifice to the 
appropriate deity in the time of trouble, was another of those pagan 
practices adapted to serve a purpose among Christians. 

‘Perhaps,’ he adds, ‘there was an element of truth in the remark of a 
labourer at the time of the 1877 “trial” at Dunmow when he ventured 
the belief that ““Them ancient foaks — maybe the Rumans — guv’ a bit 
o’ bacon to them as didn’t whop their missus”’.’—F. C. Culf, Dunmow, 
Essex. 


Zodiac Birthday Reading 

From the Daily Express, January 17, 1959 

KATRINA'S NEW DREAM BOOK: WITH LUCKY NUMBERS AND GUIDE TO 
YOUR FATE * POOLS * ROMANCE - BUSINESS, ETC., * HEALTH - SPORTS. FREE! 
Send P.O. 3/6 for this amazing book and I will send you FREE a 1,500 
word Zodiac Birthday Reading. Write name, address and birthdate in 
block letters. Only 3/6 Post Free. Katrina (Studio 57), 71 Church Rd, 


Hove. 


From the Daily Mail, January 17, 1959, under ‘Quotes’ 

Montgomery is a legend in Gabes because he is held responsible for 
five years of drought. ‘The natives heard that after Alamein the Eighth 
Army was delayed in its pursuit of the Germans by heavy rain. And the 
story goes that Montgomery cursed the elements with such effect that 
the rain didn’t dare to fall again until 1947. Thomas Hammerton, 
Tunisia Unveiled, Hale, 18s. 


Storks in a Hurry for Spring 

From The Times, January 30, 1959 

Two storks have arrived at Guadalajara, about 35 miles from Madrid, 
and settled in the tower of an old palace. Never before, say old in- 
habitants, have storks arrived so early. Normally the appearance of these 
harbingers of good weather in Spain would excite as much interest as 
the call of the first cuckoo in Britain. According to legend, if cigiiefias 
appear for the Fiesta of San Blas (February 3), spring-like weather is 
near. 


‘Topping out’ at Kennington 

From the Daily Telegraph, February 28, 1959 

An illustration showed “Topping out’ on 18-storey flats. A Union 
Jack flying from the top of an 18-storey block of flats during the 
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traditional ‘topping out’ ceremony at the L.C.C. Brandon Estate at 
Kennington yesterday. The ceremony marked the completion of the 
framework, and a barrel of beer was lowered from the top to workmen 
at ground level. 





Traditional ‘Topping out’ with Fir Tree in Marylebone Road 

From The Times, January 30, 1959 

LAST SKIP OF CONCRETE FOR CASTROL HOUSE: 
WORK THREE MONTHS AHEAD OF SCHEDULE 

In a traditional ‘topping out’ ceremony, including the nailing of a fir 
tree to the topmost part of the building, the last skip of concrete was 
poured into the roof of Castrol House, the new main offices of the Wake- 
field Castrol group of companies in the Marylebone Road, near Baker 
Street, N.W., yesterday. The building is likely to be ready for occupa- 
tion about August, some three or four months ahead of schedule. 








The Queen Mother Hailed as Rainmaker 

From the Daily Mirror, February 10, 1959 

Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother was hailed by hundreds of paint- 
daubed Masai warriors today as THE RAINMAKER. 

They said she had succeeded where their witch doctors failed — in 
bringing rain to their parched pastures seventy miles west of Nairobi, 
Kenya. 

At a tribal gathering at Narok, the Queen Mother said she hoped the 
Masai would be ‘blessed with good rain’. 

Half an hour later there was a tremendous clap of thunder, AND THE 
RAINS CAME, 

Leaping Masai laughed and waved their ceremonial shields wildly as 
the downpour turned tracks into running streams. 








A FLY WHISK 
Happy chiefs gave the Queen Mother a necklace and a fly whisk. 


The Queen Elizabeth’s ‘Bad Weather’ Budgerigar is Sent Ashore 

From the Daily Mail, March 10, 1959 

Joey the budgerigar was taken off the Queen Elizabeth 20 minutes 
before the liner sailed for New York yesterday definitely in disgrace, 
discharged with some ignominy. 

Joey got aboard at Southampton more than two months ago. Unlike 
other stowaways he was allowed to stay. The officers wardroom acquired 
a cage. 

Five double Atlantic crossings later Joey had acquired a reputation. 
As a Jonah. 
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They had been bad crossings with hurricanes, fogs, delays, late ar- 
rivals. Some of the crew said the bird had brought bad luck and should 
be put ashore. 

“RLDICULOUS’ 

‘It is ridiculous to think that a budgerigar is to blame,’ said second 
officer Peter Jackson, who had found him. It was pointed out that other 
ships had met hurricanes and fog... . 

But again this week the liner was delayed two days. More than one of 
the crew insisted that it was all the fault of Joey. 

Early yesterday Captain George Morris telephoned the Ministry of 
Agriculture for authorization to land one budgerigar. 

Joey was taken to the home of an officer’s family in Southampton. 

Sequel from Cherbourg last night: The Queen Elizabeth was on 
schedule after a fine crossing. 


‘Witches of Salem’ ; Plea for Exoneration by the Queen 

From The Times, March 14, 1959 

SateM, Mass., March 13.—Mr Colin Beresford Hatch, an author, 
said here that he has asked for the Queen to reverse the verdict in the 
inistoric case of the ‘witches of Salem’. 

Mr Hatch has written to Mr Macmillan, asking for exoneration of a 
housewife, Ann Pudeator, and her companions who were convicted as 
witches by Massachusetts judges and hanged in 1692. 

The women have been cleared by the Massachusetts Legislature, but 
Mr Hatch is not satisfied. He told reporters that because she was con- 
demned by the British Colonial Government before the independence 
of the United States, Ann Pudeator could be cleared only by the Queen 
and the British Parliament.—Reuter. 


Letters to the Editor 


From E. G, Parrinder 
In the article ‘Braima alias Abraham’ in Folklore, March 1959, we are 
told that ‘no invention ... or even story is known, for certain to have 
originated in two separate cultures’, and we are led on from the assumed 
westward migration of the Yoruba of Nigeria to the conclusion that 
‘Abraham travelling west ends up in a Yoruba kingdom’. Did no other 
people ever go west? 

The reference to Sultan Bello does no more than give Fulani ideas 
(he was not a Yoruba) that the Yorubas came from the east; he said 
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Arabia, not ‘Irak’. The further reference to a tribe in the Yemen called 
Yaariba by Wilson can hardly then merit the deduction that ‘these two 
accounts of the origin of the Yoruba agree remarkably well together’, or 
that Bello’s Kanaana ‘is clearly Canaan’, 

There is no trace of this migration story from Arabia among the 
Yoruba before the advent of Europeans in the last century. ‘The Yoruba 
archdeacon Lucas in 1948 rejected the Arabian theory — because he 
was resolved to derive all Yoruba culture from Egypt. ‘The Yoruba had 
little knowledge of Islam before the Fulani invasions in the nineteenth 
century. The name Braima given by Johnson (in 1921) is the common 
West African form of Ibrahim of Muslim tradition, the same as Abra- 
ham it is true but mediated by late Muslim influence in the Sudan. 
Non-Muslim Yorubas are rarely called Braima even today. So it can 
hardly be ‘quite clear that Braima in Yoruba is the Abraham of Ur of the 
Chaldees’. Did Abraham’s descendants change their colour? Or is a 
story of a westward migration so rare? 


From M. Wight 

I send you a photograph of another kind of Maypole from Hereford- 
shire. This was taken at a farm near Kilpeck some years ago, it is no 
longer set up there now but the custom still lingers at one or two other 
farms. Every May Day, a fresh young birch tree is put at the stable 
door, after being decorated with coloured ribbons. This is ‘for luck’ in 
general, but especially to keep away witches, who might otherwise ride 
the horses in the night. 


From John O’ Leary 

In the will of William Cook of Dagenham, 1433 (Essex Record Office 
D/AER Winterbourne 171) occurs a provision by which a sheep is left 
to be driven before his body on the day of the funeral as a ‘foredrove’. 
The item (translated from the Latin) is as follows: 

‘Item I bequeath a sheep to be driven before my body on the day of 
burial in the name of a foredrove.’ 

In The Essex Review (Vol. 36, p. 169) it is recorded that Robert 
Sweete, of Chalkwell Hall in the Island of Foulness, ‘had on the island 
more than three hundred sheep, of which three, known locally as the 
“foredrove’”’, were driven before his corpse at the funeral, in accordance 
with his will.’ 

These are the only two Essex examples of this custom that I have been 
able to find; but in an article written by Miss Angela Green and pub- 
lished in The Essex Review (No. 258, January 1957, p. 64) the author 
States: 
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‘A fairly common practice was the bequest of an animal as “‘fore- 
drove’. This was the Essex name for a custom which was possibly more 
widespread. A sheep, a ewe, a bullock, or cow, or occasionally even a 
horse, was led before the body in the funeral procession to the church; 
its place was sometimes taken by an animal simply offered as a “‘mor- 
tuary”’ or payment due to the church at death, and not driven before 
the body. Both had the same purpose.’ 

Can any of your readers tell me whether this custom prevailed in 
other counties also, and if so, whether the name ‘foredrove’, or some 
other name was used? 


From C. M. Botley 

Following a thought that has been with me some time, I have been look- 
ing up a note in the Meteorological Magazine (Vol. 58: 12 H.M.S.O. 
London 1923) dealing with mirage in the Pentland Firth which ap- 
parently goes by the name of Margaret, the Orkney Witch. The query 
was made, has this anything to do with Morgan le Fay? 

At the time I sent a confirmatory note (ibid., p. 36), but further 
knowledge of the Arthurian saga has made me wonder whether the 
name has anything to do with Morgause or Margause (even closer 
version), Queen of Orkney; it might easily become Margaret. It may be 
noted that Naomi Mitchison, in her book 70 the Chapel Perilous (London, 
1955) fuses the two sisters. 

Morgan has, of course, given her name to the type of mirage accom- 
panied by much changing and multiplication of images, the standard 
example of which occurs in the Straits of Messina, an area to which 
Arthurian lore was brought by the Normans, or perhaps by wandering 
Breton conteurs. There are various local names there, in Lecce, Mutate, 
amongst the seamen of Molfetta, Lavandaja (Washerwoman?) Boiardo 
makes Morgana use her mirage to distract Orlando. 

In the same volume (87) there is a note by myself containing some 
folklore of the Aurora! which includes the statement (source not given) 
that red displays indicate bloodshed in a far country. Thus in 1854 
people in County Cork attributed such an Aurora to Balaclava, in 1868, 
someone was heard to say ‘I wonder, can that be the blood of the 
Americans’, whilst one of the great displays of 1870 was ‘the blood of 
the Frenchmen’. As I saw myself on 4 September, 1958, the glow is 
often very much that colour. 

It is likely that the fairies seen ‘fighting in the sky’ before the Irish 
potato famine of 1846-7 (K. M. Briggs, Folklore, Vol. 68, (1957) may 
have been an active display. 


Called in early German work on meteorological optics Schlosse Fata Margana. 
Tradition of wounded Arthur in Sicilian Palace Gervase of Tilbury 1211. 
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LENTEN FarRE AND Foop FoR Fripay. By CONSTANCE CRUICKSHANK. 
Faber and Faber, Ltd. Pp. 165. 12s. 6d. 
Tuts unusual little book is primarily concerned with food for fasting 
seasons, and its final section is devoted solely to recipes both traditional 
and modern. It is not, however, a cookery book in the ordinary sense, 
for its first (and much longer) section is mainly devoted to Lenten and 
Easter customs, as these are, or were, observed in Western and Eastern 
Christendom. Prominence is, of course, given to customs connected 
with food, and dishes once, or still, commonly eaten then are included 
in the accounts of Shrove Tuesday, Ash Wednesday, Lent, Holy Week, 
and Eastertide. Some folk-names of these and other anniversaries are 
also given. A particularly interesting chapter deals with the Church’s 
tradition of fasting, both before and after the Reformation, together 
with the distinction between fasting and abstinence, and some recent 
modifications of the rules governing these disciplines. There is a short 
but useful index. 
CHRISTINA HOLE 


READER IN COMPARATIVE ReLicion. An Anthropological Approach. 
Edited by Witiiam A. Lessa and Evon Z. Vocr. Evanston, III. 
Row, Pterson, 1958. Pp. 598. (n.p.). 

THe purpose of this comprehensive collection of extracts from the 

writings of a great variety of exponents of the comparative study of 

religion from the anthropological, sociological and psychological stand- 
points is to provide the student of the subject with ‘a guide to the 
literature on what anthropologists have found out about religion in the 
last hundred years’. The book, we are told, grew out of a need which 
the two editors felt in their university courses of an introduction to the 
published material much of which was only to be found in journals 
inaccessible to their students. An attempt has been made to preserve a 
balance between data and interpretation, and to give ‘a significant over- 
view of the anthropological literature’ before proceeding to a more 
detailed study of the specialized monographs. To each chapter a short 
introduction has been appended explaining the selections and linking 
them together as a composite whole as contributions to general theory 
rather than as particular factual material in isolation from each other. 
The vast range of the field covered, extending from the origin and 
development of religion, the function of the discipline in human society, 
the relation of myth and ritual, magic, witchcraft and divination, death 
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and ancestor worship, shamans and priests, to what are described as 
‘the dynamics of religion’ and the various religious systems in a social 
and cultural context. The quotations included are no less comprehensive 
beginning with the pioneer anthropologists, such as Tylor, Robertson 
Smith, Andrew Lang, Codrington, Durkheim, Goldenwiser and Fraser, 
and later exponents like Kroeber, Malinowski, Radcliffe Brown, Firth, 
Evenas-Pritchard, Pettazzoni, Lowie and Nadel, to mention but a few 
well-known names from a very long list. A volume containing con- 
tributions from such a galaxy of distinguished scholars on topics so 
closely related to those with which folklorists are concerned can hardly 
fail to be of particular interest and significance for our readers, if some of 


the articles may lie outside their specific domain, 
E. O. James 


CHANSONS PoPULAIRES DE L’ANCIEN HAINAULT. By ALBERT LIBIez. 
I-V, 1939-58. Pp. 516 (Words and Music). 

TueseE five volumes represent a very thorough combing of the ground, 
and include children’s games, soldiers’ variations, and satiric rhymes, as 
well as the more usual religious songs, love-songs and historically-based 
ballads. Perhaps the working-songs — ‘chansons de metier’ — are those 
most liable to disappear, which makes them particularly interesting for 
the folklorist. From a note at the beginning of Vol. III, we learn with 
regret that M. Albert Libiez had not finished editing the whole when 
in 1942 he was deported by the Germans and died in 1944. His work 
was completed by M. Roger Pinon. 

M. Libiez points out that at the time of its richest development of 
folk-song, Hainault had a definite entity which later became blurred. 
This collection, therefore, is not limited by present boundaries, but all 
that it contains is considered markedly characteristic of the old Province. 
He admits that, musically speaking, ‘la chanson populaire’ in Belgium 
is notable for its very simple form, restricted range, and common inter- 
vals with occasional simple modulations. These tunes, indeed, compare 
somewhat poorly with their equivalents in France and Germany. But 
there is a greater variety of words than of melodies, some tunes having 
been freely adapted to as many as fifty sets of words. Those in Walloon 
are suspect as the product of a literary revival, the originals being found 
in a French dialect, generally somewhat corrupted. 

The songs, says M. Libiez, were published as they were sung, though 
he also acknowledges sources in personal or family note-books ranging 
from 1650 to 1870. No editing of variations was attempted: ‘Le Folk- 
Lore est, avant tout, un acte de fidelité et de bonne foi.’ 


A set of volumes to be greatly commended. 
Auicia C. Percival 
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VOLKSMARCHEN AUS DEM JEYPORELAND. Collected and edited by R. 
‘Tauscuer. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1959. Pp. vi, 196. 

A CONCISE introduction depicts the geographic, historical and religious 
background of the folk-tales which Herr Tauscher collected during ex- 
tensive travels in the Jaipur State, from 1933—57. He specially visited 
the remote mountainous parts where ancient tribal customs and beliefs 
still linger on. We are told of widespread tendencies either to a fatalistic 
withdrawal from life which ends in tribal extinction, or to bitter resis- 
tance and ruthless self-preservation, caused by ages of domination and 
exploitation. Yet, Herr ‘Tauscher was received with the warmest hos- 
pitality even by the poorest peasants, who put a moving confidence in 
the words of their strange visitor. He found the Christian Dombos, 
Khonds and Bhatras ready to forego their hard daily work in the fields 
or at home in order to tell him their tales — or rather a selection of 
them, for some, as they themselves admitted, were ‘far too evil’ to re- 
peat. The folktales, whose themes vary a good deal, are full of lively 
descriptions, shrewd observations and wise or humorous remarks. The 
notes by W. Anderson and W. E. Roberts about oral parallels are very 
useful. ELLEN ETTLINGER 


Tue BaLLap oF Heer HALEwIjN: its forms and variations in Western 
Europe. By H. O. Nycarp. University of ‘Tennessee Press, 1958. 
Pp. 350. $5.50. 
Tuis is probably the most thorough and one of the most sober studies so 
far of a ballad which has led to much research and speculation over a 
long period of time. Although we are concerned with its history and the 
centre of its tradition, there is luckily no attempt to ‘re-create’ an 
original version and no tendency to go further into the realm of specula- 
tion than is justifiable. On the other hand there is a most thorough 
study of the ballad in its western and northern European forms, in the 
course of which it is established beyond reasonable doubt that the 
Flemish versions are the earliest extant. They are also those with 
the greatest supernatural element, and considerable attention is paid to 
showing the increasingly rationalistic approach in the later and more 
distant versions, the hypothesis being made that the rejection of the 
supernatural element is ultimately responsible for a very large propor- 
tion of the later divergencies in a story which otherwise is more uni- 
formly told than many other ballads. 

It is understandable, although perhaps regrettable, that more atten- 
tion is not paid to peripheral forms, especially as mention is made of the 
possibility of their having retained more of the original traits than those 
in the centre of the tradition. Nygard rejects this possibility, but having 
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mentioned it, he ought perhaps have gone to more trouble to refute it. 
Even such a small gap is unfortunate in a work of these dimensions 
which is bound to attract attention not only because of its main subject, 
but because of the general discussion of the principles of ballad research 


with which it starts. 
W. Giyn Jones 


JouRNAL oF THE ENGLIsH FoLkK Dance anp SonG Society. Vol. 8, 
No. 3, December 1958. 

Tuis is the Diamond Jubilee commemoration number of the Society, 

which was founded in 1898. It contains also a ‘personal narrative’ of the 

folk-singer Harry Cox, with five songs recorded by him (but the version 

of the ‘Foggy Dew’ is not the version to which I am accustomed from 

the gramophone record!). 


JouRNAL OF THE INTERNATIONAL FoLK Music Counc. Vol. 11, 1959. 
Pp. 132. {1. 
A copy of this eleventh annual volume has been received by the library, 
by exchange. 
It contains a large number of short articles on folk-music from all over 
the world, nine of them concerning various regions of Africa. Forty 
pages are devoted to reviews. 


W. B. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


CominG Events in Britain (The British Travel and Holidays As- 
sociation), November, 1958: Legacy Sermons, by Leslie E. Wells, 
p- 35; December, 1958: The Curfew Rings Tonight, by E. R. Yarhan, 
pp. 20-2; The Ghostly Battle in the Sky, by J. Wentworth Day, pp. 
30-1; February, 1959: The Pancake Race at Olney, by R. A. Mar- 
goschis, pp. 12-13; March, 1959: The Tichborne Dole, by Frances 
Underhill, pp. 27-8; The Company of Watermen and Lightermen, by 
lan E. Philp, pp. 33-6; April, 1959: Oranges and Kisses (Hocktide) 
by The Editor, p. 11; May, 1959: The Oak is King, by C. L. Mar- 
riner, pp. 17-19. 


Country Lire, vol. 124, no. 3217: The Disappearing Gate Hurdle, by 
J. Geraint Jenkins, pp. 526-7; no. 3219: Why We Eat Goose at 
Michaelmas, by E. A. Armstrong, pp. 648-9; Hurdles at the Fair, 
letter, p. 665; Mummer’s Mask, letter, p. 666; Quicksilver as Medi- 
cine, letter, p. 666; no. 3228: Moon Festival in Malaya, letter, p. 1244; 
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vol. 125, no. 3238: Ghosts of the Glen, by A. A. MacGregor, pp. 
246-7; The Lore of the Loon, by E. A. Armstrong, pp. 258-9; An 
Omen from the Mare, letter, p. 264; no. 3245: A Healing Well, letter, 
p- 665; Making Ropes of Straw, letter, p. 665; Cave of a Witch, let- 
ters, pp. 665-6; Rhyming Inn Signs, letter, p. 668; no. 3246: The 
Ancient Craft of the Coracle, by J. Geraint Jenkins, pp. 716-7; 
Witch on a Seal, letter, p. 720; no. 3247: For Welsh Newly-Weds, 
letter, p. 777. 

CouNTRYMAN, THe, vol. 55, no. 3. Autumn, 1958: Tradition in the 
Making, by Crichton Porteous, pp. 422-5; The Holy Mawle, by M. 
Wight and C. Hole, pp. 470-2; A Parish Displayed, by J. Severn, pp. 
499-503; The Rainmaker, by H. C. A. Bryant, pp. 508-10; Rescuing 
the Past, by John Higgs, pp. 535-8; no. 4, Winter, 1958: The Devil 
among the Lettuces, by Michael Bird, pp. 683-4; Tools of a Lace- 
maker, by Muriel Larner, pp. 731-2; The Holy Mawle, letters, p. 
750; Puff-Balls for Cuts, letter, p. 755; John Jakes, letters, p. 759; 
vol. 56, no. 1, Spring, 1959: Striking the Shingles, by P. L. Jones, p. 
24; Bull Pits, by Robin Atthill, pp. 44~5; Rescuing the Past, by John 
Higgs, pp. 125-8. 

GEOGRAPHICAL Macazine, THe, vol. 31, no. 6: Japan’s Cultural Tradi- 
tions, by Edmund Blunden, pp. 277-89; no. 8: Yuletide in Sweden, 
by M. R. Snodin, pp. 396-400. 

History Topay, vol. 8, no. 10: Robin Hood: A Peasant Hero, by 
Maurice Keen, pp. 684-9. 

LISTENER, ‘THE, vol. 60, no. 1537: Gathering Folklore in County Down, 
by Michael J. Murphy, p. 372; The Mala Ohu, by D. C. Horton, pp. 
382-3; no. 1541: Fishermen’s Superstitions, by W. R. Rodgers, p. 
554; no. 1547: Mazes & Magic, by J. McDonnell, p. 817; no. 1551: 
North Country Epitaphs, by J. C. Bowmer, p. 1028. 

Museums Journat, vol. 58, no. 11: The Luck of Edenhall. 

Optima, vol. 8, no. 3: More African Taboos, by F. Rosdeth, pp. 147 
153. 

SHELL-BP News, no. 136, December, 1958: Christmas Greenery, p. 3. 

Tue Times, January 10, 1959: Flourishing Folk Song and Dance; 
January 21, 1959: Abu Hassan the Horse-Doctor; January 29, 1959: 
Shetland Festival; April, 13, 1959: Court Leet. 

Tue Times Literary SUPPLEMENT, no. 2960: Playing the Game, p. 
XXIX, 
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Vittace, Tue, vol. 14, no. 1: Queen of Festivals, by J. E. Carver, pp. 
5-8; An Old Village Craft, by George Ewart Evans, pp. 11-13; The 
Sussex Saddler in a Changing World, by Eric Joyce, pp. 22-4. 

CuRIsTINA HOLE 


Society Meetings 


18 February, 1959 


A MeeTING of the Folk-Lore Society was held at University College, 
London on Wednesday, 18 February, 1959, at 7.30 p.m., the President, 
Miss S. R. Burstein, in the chair. 

After the minutes of the previous meeting had been read and con- 
firmed, Dr J. Maitlis read a paper on the Jewish folk tale. This was fol- 
lowed by a discussion in which several members and visitors took part. 
After a vote of thanks to the lecturer the Society adjourned until 18 
March. 


81ST ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


Tue 81st Annual General Meeting of the Folk-Lore Society was held on 
Wednesday, 18 March, 1959, at 7.30 p.m., at University College, Lon- 
don; the President, Miss S. R. Burstein, in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous Annual General Meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The Report of the Council and the Balance Sheet had been circulated 
and were taken as read. Their adoption was proposed by Miss Maud 
Karpeles, who paid a warm tribute to the retiring Officers of the Society, 
especially to Mrs Lake Barnett, who was relinquishing the Hon. 
Secretaryship after ten years of devoted and successful labours. The 
motion was seconded by Dr G. B. Gardner and was carried. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of the President, Vice- 
Presidents, Officers and Council. The following persons were nominated 
by the Council and, there being no objections or further nominations, 
were elected. 

As President: Sir Arthur Waugh, K.C.1.E., C.S.1., M.A. 

As Vice-Presidents: Miss Sona Rosa Burstein, M.A.; Professor H. J. 
Fleure, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., F.S.A.; Professor S. H. Hooke, M.A., 
D.D., F.S.A.; Professor J. H. Hutton, C.1.E., M.A., D.Sc.; The Rev. 
Professor E. O. James, M.A., D.Litt., D.D., Ph.D., F.S.A; Miss Mar- 
garet A. Murray, D.Lit., F.S.A.(Scot.); L. F. Newman, M.A., F.S.A., 
F.R.I.C.; Lord Raglan, F.S.A.; Professor H. J. Rose, M.A., F.B.A. 

As Members of Council: Miss B. M. Blackwood, M.A., B.Sc., F.S.A.; 
Wilfrid Bonser, Ph.D., F.L.A.; Miss Theo Brown; Miss Estella 
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Canziani, R.B.A.; Mrs. H. R. Ellis Davidson, M.A., Ph.D., F.S.A.,; 
G. B. Gardner, M.A., Ph.D.; Alex Helm; Miss Maud Karpeles; Douglas 
N. Kennedy, O.B.E.; Miss E. F. Coote Lake, A.R.M.S.; Professor J. 
N. Mavrogordato, M.A.; Peter Opie; R. U. Sayce, M.A., M.Sc. 

As Hon. Secretary: C. 5. Mundy, B.A. 

As Hon. Treasurer: Mrs H. A. Lake Barnett, B.Sc.(Econ.) 

As Hon. Auditor: L. Dudley Morse, F.C.A. 

As Hon. Librarian: Wilfrid Bonser, Ph.D., F.L.A. 

As Hon. Editor of ‘Folklore’ : Miss Christina Hole. 

The new President having taken the chair, the retiring President 
delivered her Presidential Address on the subject of ‘Folklore, rumour 
and prejudice’. A vote of thanks was proposed by Sir Arthur Waugh 
and seconded by Dr Ashworth Underwood. 

The meeting ended at 9 p.m. 


22 April, 1959 
A MEETING of the Folk-Lore Society was held at University College, 
London, on Wednesday, 22 April, 1959; the President, Sir Arthur 
Waugh, in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed, and 
the election by the Council of Lady Waugh to membership was an- 
nounced. 

A paper was read by Professor E. O. James, entitled ‘Some editorial 
reminiscences and experiences’. The subject had been chosen, at the 
request of many colleagues, as an informal commemoration of the 
Society's eighty years of existence. Professor James spoke first about 
the founding of the Folk-Lore Society and the conception of folklore held 
by the founders. He then gave some of his own early recollections, after 
which he passed to the long period of his editorship of Folklore (1932- 
1956). The paper was therefore much wider in scope than its modest 
title would suggest. It was an absorbing personal account of the life of 
the Society by one of its oldest and most distinguished members, and it 
was heard with the utmost interest. It was followed by a short dis- 
cussion. A vote of thanks was moved by the President. 


‘FURTHER NOTES ON THE POLISH GUISERS'’ 
(Vol. 69, December 1958) 


By an unfortunate oversight, the name of the photographer who sup- 
plied the two fine illustrations to this article was omitted in our Decem- 
ber number. The photographs were taken by Mr Stepan Deptuszewksi, 
of Warsaw. 
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FOLK-LORE SOCIETY 
PUBLICATIONS 


To be obtained from Messrs. W. GLaisHer, Ltp., 87 Fetter 
Lane, Lonpon, E.C. 4., at the prices shown : 


x 


BRITISH CALENDAR CUSTOMS 


ENGLAND : edited by A. R. Wruicnt, F.S.A., and 
T. E. Longs, M.A., LL.D. 


Volume I: Movable Festivals, etc. 
228 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 


Volume II: Fixed Festivals (January to May) 

284 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
Volume JII : Fixed Festivals (June to December) 

346 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
SCOTLAND : edited by Mrs. M. Mac.eop BANKs 
Volume I: Movable Festivals, etc. 

222 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
Volume II: Fixed Festivals (January to May) 

266 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
Volume III : Fixed Festivals (June to December) 

278 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 


ORKNEY AND SHETLAND : edited by 
Mrs. M. Macieop BANKs 
122 pp. with 2 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 


MANX CALENDAR CUSTOMS : 
edited by C. I. Paton 
160 pp. with 4 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 


* 


HANDBOOK OF FOLKLORE : 
by CHaRLotre SopHia BuRNE 


374 PP-, 15/-, plus 1/6d. postage 


JUBILEE CONGRESS OF THE FOLK-LORE 


SOCIETY : Papers and Transactions 
320 pp. with 5 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 








PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN BY ROBERT MACLEHOSE AND CO, LTD 
THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, GLASGOW 











Amiran-Darejaniani 


A CYCLE OF MEDIEVAL GEORGIAN TALES, TRADITIONALLY 
ASCRIBED TO MOSE KHONBLI 


Translated by R. H. STEVENSON 


The twelfth-century ‘ story of Amiran son of Darejan’ is a cycle of fan- 
tastic adventures into which are worked innumerable themes from 
Caucaso-Iranian folklore. The background and literary influences are 
largely Persian, but the parallels with contemporary Western tales of 
chivalry are often startling. 425. net 


Nine Dayak Nights 


W. R. GEDDES 
. . this is, in my view, about the best book yet written about Borneo 
people . . . here is not only a first-rate social scientist but a beautiful 
writer too,” Tom Harrison in THE OBSERVER 
‘... he has brought a new form and structure to the study of a culture: 
the narration of a folk myth that was told to him in nine nightly instal- 
ments ....’ Gavin Maxwell in the NEW STATESMAN 425. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 














WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED 
BOOKSELLERS 
Established 1852 
* 
Publishers and Distributors of 
FOLK-LORE SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 


| * 

| Subscribers to ‘ Folk-Lore’ in whatever part of the world 
| 
| 


they may reside, can always be assured of efficient service 
when dealing with WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED 
New books on any subject obtained and speedily despatched 


| 
| * 
| $7 FETTER LANE, LONDON E.C.4 


























